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not trust a word that he would say. I am as 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. convinced, as that I am standing here, there is 
baneiiitiatadoes — not — ween yap wee tie 
is was a long speech for Pauline, but she 
Pant Tas Frasr. went on more excitedly still. 
CHAPTER XXX. FERMOR TRIED. “ So you take your inspiration from him? No 


Next day, Captain Fermor went to the 
Manuels’ house. It was one of his moody days. 
As he walked along there was bitterness, disap- 
pointment, hostility, all yeasting and frothin 
within him. He stalked in with majesty, an 
found Pauline and her brother; Violet was 
lying down with a headache. 

“Headache ?” said Fermor, looking round 
from one to the other, “this seems to be about 
the chronic state of things. Violet turns out to 
be regularly delicate.” 

“She is delicate,” said the young man, look- 
ing at him with a dull hostility. ‘She requires 
eare and tenderness.” 

Fermor never relished the tone of this man to 
him ; and only that he thought quarrelling with 
a connexion or relative indecent to a degree, 
would have given him “a bit of his mind.” 

Pauline, always in alarm when such elements 
as tinder and powder were approaching each 
other, said, nervously, “ Louis, dear, here are 
the letters—would you?” 

He took them, and went his way. 

Fermor then said, “ I suppose 1 am not to see 
her. When will she be convalescent ?” 

“OQ, she will see you, of course. I am sure 
she is better. We had Sir Hopkins here.” 

“T know,” said Fermor, bitterly. “I have 
had all the details. We are in rare good luck, 
it seems. _We are never destined to set the 
~~ much less any little river even, on 

re.” 

Pauline looked at him with a look that he 
took for hostility. “I did not expect her to 
please your relation,” she said. “He has been 
trained among clever women, and thinks” 

“You misapprehend,” said Fermor, calmly. 
“The same dee occurred to others—to men 
who have travelled, and seen life, and———” 

“Ah!” said Pauline, “I see—your Major 
Carter. I was afraidso. And do you listen to 
him, consult Aim about that poor child? O, 
Captain Fermor,” she said, suddenly losing her 
scornful manner, and becoming very earnest and 
imploring, “ you will not see her with his cold 
eyes. She would wither under them. I dread 
him. I have an instinct about him. I would 





wonder that poor gentle child should wither 
away before it like a blast. Of course she is not 
of his pattern. He is clever, and skilful, and 
wicked, I am sure: you would be like a child in 
his hands, if he got an influence over you.” 

Deeply wounded by this supposition, Fermor 
coloured, and answered her with a voice that 
trembled. 

* You are complimentary. I suppose I am a 
very weak person—as you say, most people can 
deal with me like a child.” His words then 
became steeped in polite senna. “I suspect 
you are singular in your views. You will 
forgive me if I remind you that you live very 
quietly, and very stink and do not come in 
contact with the world as we do. Most people 
here accept him, and J accept him.” 

At this moment Violet entered, her cheeks 
flushed, her hair a little rumpled. She ran up to 
Fermor—then shrank away and stopped short, as 
if expecting correction. 

He felt his strength and moral power in pre- 
sence of the two sisters. He saw this helpless 
child fluttering to his protection. He became 
softened and subdued. He asked how she was 
in a tender key of interest. Her face beamed. 
He told her she must take care of herself, and 
chided her affectionately. Sisterly eyes beamed 
on him with delight. Sisterly eyes were pre- 
sently up-stairs in their own room. 

Violet told him of Sir Hopkins, and how she 
had lost all courage to speak, and how she had 
been so dull and stupid. 

“But why lose courage?” said Fermor, sud- 
denly growing hard as he thought of this rela- 
tion. “There is no visible danger. People do 
not carry fire-arms into drawing-rooms. You 
should try and train yourself to get over that. 
Even already, Violet, I am sorry to tell you, you 
have not succeeded in impressing > : two 
— whom it is all-important you should 

ave impressed.” 

Her face showed such distress and utter 
blankness at this intelligence, that he almost 
repented of having told her. 

“Tt may be repaired,” he said. ‘“ But you 
must try and make an exertion. It is my duty 
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to tell you these things, you know. So you 
will do all you can to win over Sir Hopkins 
Pocock. It is of great importance.” ; 

“Don’t, don’t!” she said, piteously, as if 
asking for mercy. ‘Don’t bring me to these 
cold severe people. I shall only be worse and 
worse.” 

Violet’s eyes were dimming fast. Fermor 
shook his head impatiently, and passed out 
with a sigh of resignation. Poor Violet, filled 
with shame, grief, and sore distress, and with 
much physical pain in her head, was left alone 
to drop down upon the sofa. 

“What shall [ do! O, what shal/ I do!” she 
cried. 


Sir Hopkins liked Major Carter’s ~~ * so 
much, that he asked him to dinner. He had 
“ quite taken a fancy to him,” he told Fermor, 
as being “a man who knew men,” and who 
had “rubbed about the world” a good bit. 

“T like to mix up a few friends together like 
a salad,” said Sir Hepkins. “T used to give 
famous little dinners to the consuls. This will 
suit you, I think, Charles. Only Major Carter, 
Sir Charles, yourself, the bishop, and that 
amusing creature, Showers.” 

“Showers! You ask him?” said Fermor, half 
aghast. 

“QO, he will keep us going. As lively a young 
fellow as I ever met. ‘The bishop, a very 
superior person—come down here half for his 
health, you understand. Sir Charles I met at 
Vichy ; odd his turning up in this way !” 

This oddity really tid not make so much 
difference ; for, cast Sir Hopkins into any social 
pool, and by a sort of instinct he drifted up 
alongside blocks of the finer quality of timber. 
He contrived always to be washed against the 
mahogany, never the deals, of society. Thus he 
floated up to Sir Charles Longman. Bishops 
being always correct, ex-officio, he came speedily 
to have a pleasant acquaintance with Dr. Bridles, 
the Bishop of Leighton Buzzard, in whose diocese 
this little watering-place lay. These were the 
times when the great moors of the Church were 
but ill preserved, and such spiritual game as 
there was sadly poached— not from without, 
but from within, by a class whom the bishop 
was fond of calling Neo-Latitudinarians. The 
indefatigable way in which the bishop, taking 
down his ecclesiastical fowling-piece, beat the 
bushes, and woods, and fields, all day and night 
long, in drawing-rooms and clubs, at dinners 
and parties, armed with a search-warrant, and 
looking out warily for a Neo-Latitudinarian, 
was truly wonderful. He maintained that the 
ecclesiastical keepers were too remiss, and did 
not do work enough. And, having recently 
actually surprised one of those dangerous tramps 
with a hare at the end of a stick over his 
shoulders (it was a Mr. Blankiron, M.A., who 
had published the well-known book, “ Dangers 
and Developments’’), he had got him wellcovered, 
and had hit him badly with the well-known charge 
which Sir Hopkins had seen on the bookseller’s 
counter. 





Sir Hopkins waited on his rug, dressed, a 
velvet collar to his coat, his face at an angle, 
—— at the door. Below, everything was 
ready. 
The two Carters, father and son, were the first 
to enter. Carter, the father, as bright, and 
fresh, and clean as a very new biscuit ; Carter, the 
son, docile dutifulness embodied in a dress-coat, 
following. He was “living and learning.” 

The two men of the world shook hands. 

“A little early,” said the major, gaily, “but 
a good fault that, as I told Somerset.” 

Presently, the bishop was announced, and 
came tripping in smartly, as if he were beating 
the stubble. His coat might have been newly 
japanned, and his trim legs seemed newly turned 
in ebony by a lathe. He said, “‘ How d’ye do ?” 
sharply, looked at the others suspiciously, as dis- 
guised Neo-Latitudinarians. 

Then came Sir Charles Longman, with his 
glass firmly glued in, and advancing with hesi- 
tation, as if he had mistaken the room—finally, 
getting a fair view of his host, he rushed at him 
convulsively and secured his hand. Being then 
introduced to the bishop, he surveyed him 
nervously, seemed to trip over a stone, and then 
retired in confusion on the fender. After him 
came Fermor, and after Fermor, Showers. 

Sir Hopkins went half way to the door to 
meet “his young friend” Showers, and shook 
him by the hand with cordiality, until Fermor 
writhed. He then introduced him to the bishop 
with a whisper like “Quite Sydney Smith, my 
lord,” on which the latter drew back his ebony 
leg, and seemed about to level his piece. For, on 
hearing the name of that pleasant clerical jester, 
it seemed as if one of his keepers had called out 
“Mark!” Showers was elated by this patronage, 
and Fermor as much chafed: but the latter almost 
started when, on that pleasant Wamba’s with- 
drawal into the window with young Somerset 
Carter, he heard the host whispering to Sir 
Charles and the bishop (and the three heads bent 
together over a vase on the low chimney-piece 
suggested a comic reproduction of The Doves 
in the Capitol) that his young friend was 
“ monstrous clever, my lord, and really of guite 
a diplomatic turn.” No wonder Fermor started. 

The procession was then formed, the bishop 
leading, as if he had contracted for the funeral 
that was following, and his finely-turned legs 
being at times confused with the banisters ; Sir 
Charles Longman, coming next, fell over logs of 
mahogany, great blocks of stone, and other im- 
pediments, and was recovered by the arm of his 
host. Showers and Fermor came behind, the 
former very gay, and, on this recent encourage- 
ment, becoming once more very free and insub- 
ordinate towards his companion. 

It was a round table—perhaps a round flower- 
bed—with flowers and burnished glass that 
glittered and refracted, and fine fresh linen, 
marked with the Pocock cypher, which glistened 
like soft white satin. The host gave a short 
sketchy lecture on each of these points—not 
unentertaining—as the curtain went up. 

Fish on. A little legend about the fish. wet 
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any one remarked the extraordinary scarcity 
of haddocks? Often and often, out at his 
overnment, he had thought wistfully of that de- 
Sea—then were moments when he would have 
given worlds for it—a sort of craving. Always 
chose fish in person—not at all above it. Cham- 
pagne lifted dripping out of a pail; little blocks 
opped tingling into the glasses. Slight gossip 
upon wines. Sir Hopkins leading. “ Widow 
falling off,” he said, alluding to the famous relict 
of M. Clicquot. “Think she is getting sweet ; 
begin to prefer Moét.” In episcopal eyes it 
was a dissenting wine. “I am told,” said the 
bishop, holding his glass delicately, much as if 
he were about to play cup-and-ball with it, and 
were waiting till the string was steady, “I am 
told we shall shortly have no port—absolutely 
no port. We shall look for the old brands in 
vain. This is unsatisfactory. It comes of the 
levelling tone of the age. "What shall we do at 
Buzzard’s Abbey. I say, what shall we do at 
visitations ? Curates require port.” 

“ We must—er—pay for it,” said Sir Charles, 
suddenly, and seeing with difficulty, “as we— 
er—must, for everything good.” 

Entrées. Lecture and illustrations. This a 
leg of lamb. Capon brown as mahogany. With 
a mysterious mayonnaise, which it was hinted 
by the host would, on his own death, become 
like the lost art of staining glass. 

Apricot tart,ice-pudding, more light lecturing, 
a little politics, and a little local gossip. Going 
to be an agricultural show and ball. A sur- 
prised “ No?” all round, with a disbelief as to 
your telling us so. But the question was, 
would old Bullington, who had the large dairy 
farm—would fe send? On which query Sir 
Charles struggled nervously into utterance. 
“He is very—er—busy, as 1 know, his hands 
are full as—er—I may say. Son, I understand, 
making a ev sort of match; no money, and 
that sort of thing.” 

“This is a very barren country, I am told,” 
said the diplomatist. ‘ No heiresses about here 
—not a single one.” 

Major Carter shook his head deferentially. 
“There is one, Sir Hopkins, and a real heiress.” 
Sir Hopkins doubted if he told him so. Really 
now? Yes. What would they say to forty 
thousand pounds? What would they say to an 
only child? What would they say to positive 
good looks, *bating a little delicacy? What 
would they say to a doting father? What— 
but ask our Captain Fermor there, who is quite 
ami de la maison.” 

Fermor started. He really had not known 
of whom they were speaking. He was, in fact, so 
startled out of his natural coldness, that he said, 
“Forty thousand pounds! Are you quite sure ?” 

The bishop, listening keenly lest the birds 
should come his way, asked, And what views 
might that large sum represent — Dissenting 
or Jewish? He had long had a scheme in his 
head which would absorb that sum, ay, and a 
good deal more. It was surprising how Lati- 
tudinarianism was encroaching—combined, too, 
with Neologism. But he had a scheme for por- 





tioning out the whole country into Circles; he 
would have proper persons appointed who would 
sift each Circle. The thing should be organised, 
oo would be wanting. A grand battue, 
in short. 


CHAPTER XXXI. CLOUDS IN THE AIR. 


Fermor was beginning to grow sour and 
pettish at the restive course his life was taking. 
He felt towards it much as he had done towards 
a shying and kicking horse that he once rode. 

In this train of mind, he again set the de- 
coratcrs at work, put together the new “ Ha- 
chettes,” and went in to call at his next door 
neighbour’s. He wanted a little soothing, too; 
and often a successful visit, he said, was a 
glass of anisette to a Frenchman. 

Miss Carlay’s eyes sparkled as he entered, 
and she half rose. The colour came to her 
cheeks. He was greatly delighted with her 
confidence in him, and the naiveté of her almost 
unconcealed liking. 

“T would give the world to see her,” she 
said, fixing her soft, honest eyes on him. “ When 
I am strong enough to drive out, which will be 
to-morrow, I shall get papa to take me where 
she is walking. I can look at her hard, without 
being rude.” 

Fermor good naturedly passed over the false 
expression in this speech, for he might have told 
her it would be rudeness all the same; then 
said, “*‘ Why not see her in the regular way? I 
tell you what, Violet shall come and see you.” 

“No, no,” said she, eagerly, and colouring. 
“Not for the world.” 

** Why not ?” said Fermor, still watching her. 

* Violet !” she said. “O, what a charming 
name! And I am sure suits her.” 

* Yes,” he said, carelessly, “it does. I con- 
fess, I rather fancy a name of a more neutral 
tint. You expect everything to be in harmony— 
to be shrinking like a violet.” 

“ And Lam sure she shrinks. Tell menow.” 

“Yes,” said Fermor, laughing. ‘ She does— 
almost a little too much. I almost like your 
name—Mary—better.” 

“O no, no,” said she, in some confusion. 
* You only say that.” 

“T speak of the name in general,” he said, 
gravely. 

At this instant the face of Sir Hopkins was 
looking round the edge of the door, as if he had 
his eye to a telescope. “May I come in? Eh?” 

** My dear Charles, you here! Just dropped 
in to see Mr. Carlay. Carter was to have met 
me. Miss Carlay,[ am sure. Charles, I must 
ask you——” 

The delicate girl received the visitor with 
perfect self-possession. No shell had exploded 
in that drawing-room. She went to meet him 
with the smile and with the welcome of well- 
bred acquaintanceship. She was sorry her father 
was out, and seemed not in the least embarrassed 
at having to play the conversational game against 
two gentlemen. She uttered the usual hopes 
and questions. Was Sir Hopkins going to stay 
with them long, and how did he like the place ? 
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Immensely, Sir Hopkins said. Did not know 
when he had liked a place so much. Though, 
indeed, to a man who had roughed it a good 
deal in the world, all places should be like all 
beds—very much the same. 

“Indeed,” said the girl, half shyly, half 
earnestly, and with an animation that be- 
came her wonderfully, “our little ways and 
manners must seem very trifling to you, who 
have travelled so many, many miles, and have 
managed those dreadfully savage people. I 
mee ive the world to know how it is done,” 
she added, the shyness being now all absorbed 
in the earnestness, “and how even a beginning 
is made.” ‘This was noi the venial hypocrisy of 
the drawing-room; for Fermor had indeed in- 
vested his relation’s achievements with an air of 
adventure. 

“ Why, you don’t tell me,” Sir Hopkins said, 
in great delight, “that you have been reading 
up the Blue Books ? Where did you pick up 
about the Waipiti ?” 

Fermor and Sir Hopkins went away to- 

ther. Pretty much the same feeling was in 

oth minds. ‘“ My dear boy,” said the latter, 
detaining him gently, “we older fellows may 
not have as fresh a taste, but I fancy I know 
a girl about as well as you know a horse. 
And, positively, if I had to choose between our 

od little innocent rustic and ¢haé girl, I 

eclare——” And he finished the sentence in 
an expressive _—— of his lips. “To say 
nothing,” he added, in a lower voice, “of the 
money-bags. Ha! ha! I suppose I am get- 
ting old and exploded—though the F. O., I am 
glad to say, does not think so. Where were your 
eyes, to choose her in preference to the sister, 
even ?” 

Fermor was bursting to say something 
haughty, but restrained himself. 

“If [had been at your elbow, Master Charles, 
while you were choosing, I declare to you, up— 
on—my—sol—emn—word of honour,” Sir le. 
kins put little jerks between each word, “if I were 
ten years younger, I would go to Miss Manuel 
within the next half-hour, and offer her the 
vacancy in my house. What a governor’s wife she 
would be! We would rule the colonies. I think 
you were a little in awe of her, eh? I remark 
she has a quiet decisive manner about her, which 
og wag J enough) you would not relish. Only 

or her, how would it have turned out, J should 
like to know? Clever, clever, woman that. I 
admire her.” 

“] assure you, sir,” said Fermor, hotly, “ in 
that view you are quite astray.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Sir Hopkins, carelessly, 
“perhaps so. But a word of advice, Charles. 
Don’t have the look of being directed by any 
whole family. I say the look.” 

How Fermor fumed and glowed out of Sir 
Hopkins’s presence may be imagined by those 
who know him even a little. 

His visits to the Manuels became spasmodic 
and intermittent. When he paid them, he sat 
there gloomily, and as it were under a sense 
of injury. And when he found them looking 





at him mournfully and with wonder, he rose 
impatiently, and went away almost abruptly. 
They knew not what to make of him. At 
last it came to this, that he actually stayed 
away three whole days, and the night of 
that third day was for Violet one of the most 
wretched of her life. All her thoughts seemed to 
be seething and boiling inthat small head; her bed 
seemed to be turned intoa furnace. She suffered 
a weight of agony, and when the steady daylight 
of nine o’clock came, she rose exhausted and 
trembling, with a worn face, but with eyes that 
sparkled like some of the lamps of the night 
before. 

The anxious sister, Pauline, was in Violet’s 
room as soon as she heard her stirring. There 
was a little wildness in her eyes. 

“ Darling Violet,” said her sister, going up 
to her, “this is dreadful. You will wear your- 
self into a grave. Your health cannot bear it, I 
know it cannot.” 

“T am better this morning,” she said, “ much 
better, if I could only make myself sleep.” 

Pauline looked at her, irresolute as to how 
she should begin. ‘“ We have been thinking 
and talking it all over this morning; and now, 
my dear darling Violet, this is to be con- 
sidered, and is worth considering. You were 
very happy a short time ago, until certain things 
took place, and you are not strong, and much 
anxiety or sorrow would wear you out. Now, 
dearest, is it not better, before it is ¢oo late, to 
have courage to go back. I fear we have made a 
mistake. We, Ton. who ought to have been 
more sensible, and to have known better. Now 
what we have thought is this—and it is a cruel 
thing, darling, to propose—would it not be 
better, after all, to have done with this—alto- 
gether?” 

Violet’s glistening eyes had been widening 
and distending all this time. It was only at 
the last word that she caught her sister’s mean- 
ing. She broke out in a fright. 

“No, no! I can’t. I could not. And to 
come from me. No, I could not, indeed,” she 
added, piteously. 

“Ah,” said Pauline, in tones of the softest 
compassion, “ that is it, darling. Is it not better 
that it should come from you, than that it should 
come from i 

“What!” said the other, excitedly. “Do 
you know anything? Do you believe it? Do 

OQ——."” 
: She was so excited that her sister said to her, 
“No, no! it is only that I fear.” 

“Then you ave heard something. He told 

you,” said Violet, distractedly. “O, I had a 

resentiment that this was coming!” And she 
ay back on the sofa and panted nervously, and 
a look of scared terror came to her face that 
quite alarmed Pauline. She ran to her. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said. “I am all wrong, 
indeed Iam. 1 know nothing, and have heard 
nothing, upon my word and honour, as I stand 
here. It is only some of my foolish sense and 
caution. Won’t you believe me when I tell you 
so?” 
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The other raised herself, drew a slow sigh of 
relief, then gave a child’s smile. 

“You terrified me,” she said. “I am getti 
foolish and nervous. But it is nonsense, 
nonsense. He never does anything without a 
purpose, and I shouldn’t be surprised,” she 
added, with a sudden flash of gaiety, “if he was 
what he calls trying me. Ah. There itis.” — 

Her sister was so relieved at this change from 
a scene she dreaded, that she accepted the far- 
fetched fancy, and with her arms about this flut- 
tering Violet, even fortified it. Presently the 
sisters, by mutual encouragement, had worked it 
into actual pleasant proof of attachment and 
devotion, Violet finding in it something to re- 
joice at. 

The maid who—now a long time ago—had 
thought Fermor “lovely,” had been noting 
Violet’s worn face, the weary lines of pain upon 
her cheeks, and the tightened look about her 
forehead. She was a “smart” girl, and glowing 
ribbons always were fluttering from her caps 
like pennants from a mast. All through she 
had taken a deep interest in the love-affair, 
and knew pooteatlg all the ebbs and flows of 
that uncertain current. For Fermor she had 
the deepest admiration. Had any one intro- 
duced the well-known Apollo Belvidere into her 
associations, that famous type of plastic beaut 
would have exactly satisfied her as a standard. 
Yet the Hero himself, when she threw open 
the door for him, hurried past her up-stairs, not 
rude or blunt, but wholly unconscious of her, 
and of all her ribbon-flags. 

She had long guessed the state of things. 
The two sisters were fond of her, and talked 
with her often. She amused them with legends 
of the ladies and gentlemen of her own sphere, 
when she was busy with their dresses, and 
Violet sat with her long hair like a nun’s veil 
on her head. “Jane” had sore suspicions about 
this business; and was convinced that the 
whole affair had been “ mismanaged.” Through 
Fermor’s esquire, Mr. Bates, with whom she 
was intimate, she learnt more than they. Through 
that military gentleman’s gentleman the maid 
knew all, and she was determined that very 
morning to “speak her mind,” while there was 
yet time. 

Violet was a little hurried and excited in her 
speech. “TI don’t sleep,” she said, nervously ; 
“last night, I never closed my eyes once. I don’t 
know what is the reason.” She was now in 
spasms of agitation. She got up suddenly and 
went over to the bed, on which she flung her- 
self. The maid looked on in sore distress. Not 
for many minutes could all her soothing take 
effect. 

Poor Violet felt she could confide in her, as 
indeed she might. “O Jane, Jane, I fear—I 
do so fear—that they have been changing him 
to me—I know they have.” 

“No, no, miss,” the maid said, with the smile 
of superiority. “Not at all; you make too 
much of it, miss, indeed you do. But,” she 
added, looking round mysteriously, “Z know 
what it is.” 





Violet became earnest, and looked at her 
steadily. ‘“ What is it?” she said. 

Jane was thinking of the tactique popular 
below. “It’s all wrong, miss. The thing has 
been mismanaged. I’ve seen it all along.” 

Thus poor Violet catching eagerly at any 
ape and beseeching her to tell, Jane became 
ike an old fairy godmother, whom this young 
creature had come to consult, and to get a 

hiltre. With great wisdom (and with some 
ifficulty in the choice of words, for Jane had 
delicacy), the maid expounded the true secret 
of success in such affairs, and the little old- 
fashioned amatory cruelties which still obtained 
in the servants’ hall. 

“It don’t do,” said tie fairy godmother, “ to 
let a gentleman come too easy, or come too often. 
They don’t like it themselves, don’t gentlemen. 
There are days,” added Jane, as an illustration, 
“when I make believe not to see Mr. Bates, it 
might be in the street, or it might be on the 
road; and though I don’t pretend to say that 
there’s anything going on there, still, miss, you 
can have no manner of idea how he does take 
it. You see, when they have it all their own 
way, they come to take it as easy as—anything.” 

This seemed like truth to Violet, to whom 
anything like a little salvation in this emergency 
was welcome. Her eyes distended, and her 
breath came and went as the fairy godmother 
explained the mystery. The introduction of 
Mr. Bates as an illustration to the workings 
of the charm on him especially, did not import 
any burlesque into the matter. She even began 
to regard him with an interest which would 
have amazed that simple soldier. She was told 
how, on certain days, he was received with an un- 
bounded affection, purposely exaggerated to 
lead him into some slight forwarduess ; which, 
on the next occasion, would be seized on as an 
opening for treating him with the most mortify- 
ing and insulting neglect. A short course of 
this fitful treatment was enough to “take him 
down”—to reduce him to an unmanly and 
pos degradation. From whence he would 

e, as unexpectedly and unreasonably, lifted 
from this level to the sunshine of unbounded 
favour. 

“But,” said the ~~ godmother, coming 
more to the point, “if there was another gen- 
tleman, miss, as could be found, and I know of 
such as could be easily got, and willing, and 
whose place, indeed, by rights it ought to be— 
that were the way!” 

Violet’s eyes opened still wider. She coloured 
a little, for she understood. 

“The captain,” said the fairy godmother, 
“was a charming gentleman, so fine and so high 
in his manners. But all gentlemen were the 
same in ¢haé point. They required to be ‘kept 
up and stirred.’ Now, couldun’t Miss Violet just 
try it a little—ever so littlk—and see how it 
would answer? Not to be just ‘quite so ready,’ 
but more ‘ stand off,’ and, above all, just ‘lean 
a little’ to that good but ‘soft’ gentleman, Mr. 
Hanbury. Mark her words, if in a day or two 
the remedy had not the most startling result.” 
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“Mr. Hanbury? He has gone away.” 

“He went away, miss, but he’s come back. 
Business, he says. He has been hanging abont. 
I saw him myself only yesterday.” 

The child Violet became grave at this news. 
She listened, first with curiosity, then with hope, 
then with confidence, finally with devotion. 
Here was a reasonable chance. She caught at 
it. She began to think herself a mere infant, 
whose own folly was the cause of all. 

“Now, miss,” said the godmother, “ there’s 
another thing. You should have the two gen- 
tlemen together here of a night ; just anice little 
party of a dozen to look on; for it’s the deing 
done defore people that makes all the effect. No 
gentleman, miss, likes to see another gentleman 
put up before him, where there’s people by. As 
sure as I am standing here, miss, if you only get 
aon mamma to have a few people in to tea, and 

ave the two gentlemen together, and be a little 
partial to Mr. Hanbury, giving him his tea first, 
or sitting with him in a corner, or even,” added 
Jane, with a little hesitation, “ putting a flower 
in his button-hole—as sure as you do this, 
everything will be well in the morning.” 

So, when her dressing was over, she had been 
changed into a little conspirator; for from the 
straightforward Pauline—but who, indeed, was 
conspiring in her own way—it was thought best 
to conceal the whole. 


CHAPTER XXXII. VIOLET’S PLOT. 


WueEn Violet had come down, Pauline was 
astonished to see that Violet’s eyes were as 
glittering as before, and she went about with 
a nervous vivacity. The look of hopelessness 
was gone. 

Very soon this restlessness had worked itself to 
apoint. “ Dear Pauline,” she said, as if asking 
a favour, “I am thinking of going out for a 
walk to the library (my head is so hot), and of 
taking Jane.” 

“To be sure, darling,” said her sister, 
delighted that she was taking interest in such a 
thing as a library. “The very thing; and get 
yourself a nice amusing book.” She assumed 
—this delicate sister—that Violet would prefer 
going without her, for they could not avoid 
coming to that one subject, and, therefore, she 
did not propose herself as a companion. But 
this was really the first step in Violet’s little 
er ey She had a curious and irresistible 
instinct that she would meet with some one of 
the characters with whom her little plot was to 
deal. And this is often a very sure and faithful 
instinct. Jane, who always associated every 

rogress outside the house indistinctly with Mr. 
Bates, attended her with alacrity. 

The librarian talked professionally, and was 
glad of the opportunity. “ There’s a book,” 
he said, “I am keeping for Major Carter, 
The Virgins of Mayfair; they say it is by Mrs. 
Mackenzie Tollemache. He is to call for it 
himself at one o’clock. The major knows the 
world so well,” added the librarian, with a smile. 

But her instinct was not to fail her, for 
presently she saw John Hanbury, with a heavy 





loom upon his face, smoking a cigar dismally, 
ounging past with heavy steps. He saw her 
in a second, and his face became a conflagration. 
Now, Violet felt, was the moment to get out 
her heavy cloak and dark lantcrn, if ever she was 
to be a conspirator. Hanbury had passed 
irresolutely, and then, turning, saw Violet’s soft 
face lookiug out at him with encouragement and 
sympathy. He came back as if he had been 
called. Violet welcomed him with a warmth 
almost extravagant. Jane was looking on from 
the inner shop with approval. So Violet had 
made her first step in the character of a con- 
spirator. 

Hanbury was confounded at his reception. 
Strange thoughts came tumbling tumultuously 
through his brain, wild dreams for the future 
rose in his head. Could it be that she had at 
last seen that other in his true colours ? 

“Shall I take this?” said the library mes- 
senger, now going out and pointing to the 
Virgins of Mayfair, who were on the ground, 
bound together with strong twine. “No, no,” 
said the librarian; “ I see the major crossing.” 

Instantly Violet had become almost co- 
quettish, and spoke to Hanbury familiarly, al- 
most as if he had never been away. 

Major Carter was looking in at the window at 
the title-pages of the new books. 

“Indeed,” faltered Hanbury, “you are most 
kind; only too good; but I thought——” 

Now entered Major Carter, fresh from his 
window studies. He was astonished and de- 
lighted to meet Miss Violet. Little did he 
know the pleasure that was in store for him 
when he crossed over. Could he help her to 
choose a book? ‘You have kept that new 
thing for me, Mr. ——; all thanks. This is,” 
to Violet, “one of Mrs. Tollemache’s, whom 
we ali know, so you can imagine why I was 
dying to see it.” 

In the presence of this skilful player Violet 
felt her histrionic power a little chilled, but she 
thought of what was before her, and set herself 
to work with wonderful purpose and resolution. 
“No,” she said; “Mr. Hanbury has always 
helped me. He will choose me something, for I 
believe he knows my taste.” Poor Violet! This 
was spoken awkwardly enough, but it imposed 
on the two gentlemen. “I must go back now,” 
added she, getting even bolder in her little 
strategy. “I am going to ask Mr. Hanbury to 
see me home. Jane has business—marketing, 
and what not.” 

Hanbury, scarcely knowing whether he was 
living or breathing, glowed a delighted consent, 
and this wonderful Violet, whom some fairy had 
metamorphosed into a perfect little intrigante, 
hurried into the back portion of the shop, and 
whispered her maid that she must walk after 
Major Carter and watch did he go near Brown’s- 
terrace. 

Hanbury was to know strange fluctuations in 
his treatment, for he had scarcely walked a 
hundred yards in this new tumult of happiness, 
when Violet apparently began to weary of his 
society. ‘The worn lines began to show in her 
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face, just as invisible writing ink comes out 
before a fire. “I won’t take you any further,” 
she said; “indeed, no. It is very kind of you 
to come so far. Please leave me here. Do. I 
must go by myself.” 

Hanbury was left gasping in the road, with 
his heart all filled with grief. Still there was 
consolation, something to turn over and think 
of in that incomprehensible change of manner. 

Later in the day the maid came back, after 
being detained rather longer than her mission 
required. She brought good news, however; 
for the major had gone straight to Brown’s- 
terrace, no doubt charged with news. 

Joyfully our Violet flew up-stairs, began to 
smoothe her hair and work at personal decora- 
tion. The excitement had given a brilliancy to 
her face. Ribbons, lace, dress, ornaments, all 
of the best, were got out, for it was now certain 
that Fermor, having quaffed the elixir, would 
come—come in excitement and with all speed. 

Her sister saw the change with delight and 
wonder, but forebore to ask a single question, 
even to put out a hint. She ran up to her 
mother with some good news, and to enjoin 
caution. 

* Violet has a little mystery of her own, poor 
child. It is going well again, I can see. Mr. 
Fermor has been writing, and, I suspect, will be 
here in a moment. I knew it was some mistake. 
Don’t let us notice anything, mother dear, and 
I shall watch for Louis and warn him against 
any of his blunt speeches.” 

Mrs. Manuel, whose face was arid and worn 
with old private sorrows, where tears seemed 
to have worn for themselves water-sheds and 
gullies, smiled with some pleasure. Such news 
was lighting up der darkness. 

“T was thinking, Pauline,” said Violet, from 
the window, with her face to the garden, 
“of alittle plan, a little scheme of my own ;” 
an announcement received with genuine delight 
by her sister. 

“To be sure, dear,” she said ; “let us hear it. 
Mamma will be delighted.” 

“T want,” said Violet, still at the window, 
“to—to—give a little party. You know we 
have been here so long and never-——” 

Pauline answered with genuine wonder. “A 
party, dear! Good gracious! No, why should 
we do that ?” 

“O, we must!” said Violet, turning round, 
and hastily crowding a number of reasons to- 
gether. “It is expected. We ought to have 
done it long ago. I am sure they say so. O, 
Pauline, indeed, indeed we must ; and—and—I 
should so like it.” 

Sisterly instinct had now at last divined that 
something more was asked for than a mere 
party, and Pauline was presently as eager as 
Violet. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. A FAREWELL. 

“* WILL you ever come back again ?” said Fer- 

mor to Miss Carlay. ‘“ Scarcely, I should say. 


Chance rarely brings friends again together at 
a place of this sort at the same time. No; you 
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will be at the west when I shall be at the east. 
It is always the way.” 

“ We are to go to the south of France,” she 
said, speaking this to the corner of her dress. 
“Papa likes quiet and retirement. We shall 
become regular rustics, and live among the vines 
and honest peasants. You, we are told, are to 
have a different sort of life, out among the 
Eastern tribes, conquering and ruling. Some- 
thing splendid and exciting.” 

“No,” said Fermor, with some embarrass- 
ment, “nothing is settled as yet. Of course I 
might, if I chose.” 

* And you will choose,” said she, timidly, but 
looking at him. ‘I am sure of it; I told papa 
so this morning.” 

Fermor smiled. There was a refreshing 
naturalness about this girl that was always 
piquant. A new view at every turn of the road. 
“That would suit my nature, I suppose,” he 
said, inquiringly, “ ruling and conquering ?” 

She rs her eyes again. Then, after a 
"i looked at him. ‘‘I—I think so,” she 
said. 

“Quite right,” he said, approvingly. (He 
held always a sort of paternal manner to her.) 
“ Well answered! I should like being captain 
over slaves, in opening ‘heir brute intellects.” 

“You should go,” she said, eagerly. “We 
should so like to hear of you.” 

“You are anxious,” he said, “to get me 
away.” 

“No, indeed,” she said; “you misjudge me. 
If you do not go, surely the south of France is 
as far removed from England—at least to all 
intents and purposes—as India. You will never 
come that way.” 

(This “nature” is really charming, thought 
a because she makes no pretence to anything 
else.) 

** We never know how things may turn out,” 
he said. “I could no more tell where [ shall 
be in three months’ time than I could the age of 
the moon. It may be England, India,—perhaps 
the south of France,” he added, smiling. “ It 
is all on the cards.” 

She smiled too. 
she said. 

**T can mean nothing,” said he, importing one 
of his mysterious aphorisms, “where I know 
nothing. I confess you have read me right in 
one point. I feel a call towards the East. 
It is the country for me ; and but for the absurd 
forms and formulas of our diplomatic service— 
no matter. People someway seem to expect me 
to go there. Remember, the south of France 
is on the road to India.” 

“O, how charming it would be,” said she, in 
one of her unconventional little bursts of delight. 
“Some morning, perhaps, we should hear of a 
strange gentleman at the gate, and we should 
be wondering, and then it would turn out to be 
you. Though, indeed, I should know for certain 
that it was you as soon as I heard there was a 
stranger.” 

* And do you mean to say,” said Fermor, 
“that a morning call from a mere conventional 


“You don’t mean ¢hat?” 
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being like myself would give you any pleasure ? 
because, if so a 

“ Indeed it would,” she answered readily, and 
without hesitation. 

She was so simple and so natural, he could 
have gone on “ playing” on her for an hour more 
with fresh entertainment, only he was obliged 
to go. 

* Good-by! good-by !” he said, rising. “As 
I say nothing is settled, you must be ee 
for that morning callin the south. For I suspect 
I shall Aave to rule over the Easterns after all. 
There is something grand, as you say, in beinga 
satrap. I feel a call to it: and so,” added 
Fermor, gliding into a tender cadence, “ good- 
by, dear Miss Carlay. We have had some 
tones hours together; at least J have.” 

The girl said nothing. Fermor held her hand 
a moment, let it go suddenly, and then left the 
room. Without any “ pronounced” sensation 
in this farewell, there was still a secret hint as 
of something dramatic and touching. Fermor’s 
“ exquisite steering” (his expression to himself) 
had given this tone to the situation. At the 
door he came full on Mr. Carlay. 

“We are going away,” said he, “as no doubt 
you have been told. I know very few, and 
scarcely one that I care for here; so it is not a 
great sacrifice for me. She would like to 
remain.” 

“Then why go ?” said Fermor. 

“This air of the south has been ordered for 
her. The winter is drawing on. And what is 
to become of you? I am told you are to go to 
India full of honours.” 

* Well, so they say,” said Fermor, greatly 
gratified with this universal nomination of him- 
self to office. 

“TI am sure you will succeed. Write to 
us—to me. You have done great good in 
this house ; you have really cheered her up. It 
was kind of you to come in and talk with her. 
A grim stiff fellow like me ?s no companion for 
a girl.” 

This concluded his farewell with father and 
daughter. The whole scene quite filled his 
mind. The Manuel family faded out and became 
small figures at a distance. At all events, there 
was nothing pressing. Thus do painters, by 
heightening the colours in one portion of a pic- 
ture, dim, without touching, other parts near 
them. 

That evening, when Fermor came in trium- 
phant, he found Major Carter waiting, who had 
something to tell him. 

The Eastport season was indeed coming to 
an end. Sharp blasts were coming from the 
sea, charged with daggers and razors. The 
polite world was flitting away. Every day, at 
the newly-opened railway station, porters had 
busy work of it, labelling dark and heavy 
boxes for “London.” And in first-class 
windows was seen a crowd of appeals, grow- 
ing every day more frequent, crying out pite- 
ously, “To Let,” “To Let.” Every one was 
eager to be gone; once the rush had set in, 
and the air was filled with declarations, “‘ We 








are going on Monday,” “ We are going on Tues- 
day,” &c. &c. The haste and hurry was almost in- 
decent, and not unmixed with contempt. It 
was as though some family with whom they had 
been intimate had been suddenly discovered to 
be unsuitable persons to know, and to be 
“dropped” with all speed. Next pe when 
the season came on, the people would be bowing 
and greeting Eastport again with the pleasant 
effrontery of worldlings. Thus, in a day or 
two, had Sir Hopkins Pocock, C.B., passed 
away, his despatch-box being put away under 
the seat. Thus, also, in a week or two, was 
Lady Laura Fermor and her daughters busy up- 
stairs putting up their camp-kettles and knap- 
sacks, once more getting ready for the road. 

The Eastport sea-breezes, and the comparative 
inactivity of this campaign, had not been with- 
out profit for the veterancommander. If it had 
been otherwise, it would have made little dif- 
ference, as, however worn and footsore, she 
would have marched out of the place with the 
same spirit. Yet, though no serious operations 
had been undertaken, some successes of a sub- 
stantial order had crowned their arms. It did, 
indeed, seem likely that what might be called a 
fort—Fort Piper—was about to fall. That 
stronghold, it will be remembered, was a sort of 
child, but of good expectations, and well worthy 
sitting down before and investing in all form. 
The ripe charms of Alicia Mary had affected 
him. 

“Good God!” said Fermor, with strong dis- 
gust, as he met the child day after day in his 
mother’s apartments. “ You don’t mean to say 
you are thinking of ¢ha¢ infant! I declare it 
would be a sin—a crime! Icould not stand b 
and look on. His friends ought to interfere. 
am ashamed of you, Alicia.” 

For once the veteran sergeant lost command 
of her temper. This was tampering with ranks. 
Her voice trembled. ‘ None of this,” she said, 
walking up to him with a look he did not soon 
forget. ‘“ You must not interfere with the girls. 
We have had work enough of it, without help 
from any one, and I won’t suffer any inter- 
ference ow. You have done for yourself in the 
way that suits you best, and no one has said a 
word to you. It is only fair that we should 
have our way.” 

Fermor withdrew in some disorder. The Boy 
positively adored Alicia Mary. There were 
guardians in the way, it is true, but providen- 
tially no Chancery. And it was to sit down be- 
fore these guardians that Lady Laura was now 
preparing to march. A ridiculous disparity, said 
the malicious. Disparity, answered the com- 
mander, when he was nephew to Sir Thomas! 
Disparity, when the estates were worth so much ! 
Away with such puerile objections. 

Violet kept her mournful watches; only the 
inspiration of her maid sustained her. Fermor 
came in a day or so. He diffused joy over the 
mansion ; but he was moody and “ short.” 
Violet welcomed him, after the first shock, 
with some pleasure. The elixir was working. 
Pauline did not come down to him; her pre- 
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sence, she thought, would only cloud the air 
more. Very soon his grievances came to the 
surface. He had observed, he said, “ your 
friend, Mr. Hanbury, hanging about.” This 
was more of the elixir. What did ¢ha¢ mean, 
pray? Violet, a little flurried, called up her 

resence of mind. She did not know, she said. 
She supposed he had business, or some such 
reason. With a voice that trembled a little, 
she added, that he was “very good,” and that 
people seemed to like him. 

O, that is it,” said Fermor, getting up, and 
walking over to the window. “Isee.” Though 
a little terrified, Violet was pleased, for here 
were signs of the elixir. Fermor turned round, 
smiling with grim scorn. “I see!” he repeated. 
He was thinking how this poor child was in- 
consistently showing “the little game” of the 
family. 

The faint lines in her face, and her secret sus- 
pense, struck him with a little pity. 

“O, by the way,” she said, with a sort of 
nervous coquetry, “I want you to do something 
forme. Ihave a plan—a great little scheme. 
It is all my own plan entirely. Iam going to 
give a little party.” 

Fermor started. “A party! Give a party!” 

“It’s to be a Jittle party,” said Violet, 
coming up to him, and now filled with mis- 
givings as to the policy of her proposal. “ Only 
a few, [ assure you.” 

* That of course you can arrange as you like,” 
he said ; “I only give my opinion. If you take 
my advice, you would not think of such a thing. 
It is at least laughable. Everybody is gone 
away. It will only end in failure.” 

* But you will come? If you were to know 
how I have set my heart on it.” 

“ On my coming ?” said Fermor, smiling in 
spite of himself. ‘“‘ Well, I suppose the great 
little scheme must go on.” 


A week more, and more fashionable Israelites 
had gone out of the place. There were no 
traces even of the place where the Laura Fermor 
tents had been pitched a few days back. The 
fashionable London Fremdenblatt had announced 
them at their hotel in Dover-street. Sir Hop- 
kins, said the same register, was staying at 
Wycherly’s, St. James’s-square, genteel and 
costly chambers, well known to colonists. 

Every one was arriving somewhere in Town; 
and Eastport, abandoned and forsworn, began 
to have very much the look of the field where a 
gay circus has flourished temporarily, where the 
horses had galloped round, and scarlet and 
tinsel fluttered, but where now there was only 
the mark of a worn sawdust ring. 

Fermor fumed against this abandonment. 
Things, as regards his personal affairs, had 
settled into a dead level. There was a lull. 
But he would have preferred something that he 
might work against. He went to see the 
Manuels fitfully, and bestowed some gloom and 
mystery on them. The brother seldom ap- 
a to him, and when he did, he seemed to be 

eld as it were in a leash. But Violet, still 





anxious and still fluttering, said to all their 
gentle remonstrances, “‘ Leave it to me. Do, 
do now. We shall settle it all the night of 
the little party.” It was to bring forth a new 
and perfect understanding, a resolution of all 
difficulties, even the naming of a near and 
certain day for the nu tials, and universal 
happiness and delight. “ Leave it alltome! J 
know,” said Violet, with a little air of mystery. 
And she had now come to brood anxiously over 
this eventful night, as though it were finally to 
determine her fate. 

Fermor, too, was waiting another event. Sir 
Hopkins had said he would write to him from 
London as soon as everything was settled, and 
“he saw his way finally.” Someway Fermor 
had begun to have a restless feeling; for this 
letter did not come. His family had not written 
either. 

But there was yet another letter expected 
which did not come. Major Carter had said to 
him, “I have written, as you wished it, to old 
Gainsborough. He is the most wonderful 
gatherer-up of old stories in nature. Quartered 
in Spain, as I told you. He knows everythin 
about everybody, and, depend upon it, we sha 
have a very full and curious letter touching a 
certain family. Ihave no right to say a word of 
my own suspicions. I feel it was going beyond 
what I ought to have done. The only thing I 
can do is to support what I say, or own that I 
have been wrong. Yowhave no part in it what- 
ever. I have forced it on you.” 

‘Thus it came to a certain Monday, for which 
evening Miss Manuel had asked a few friends to 
tea, and music. 





IN THE POLISH CAUSE. 

Last summer, three young students, Wil- 
helm Unman from Stockholm, Gabriel Jacobs- 
son, and Joln Eriksson from Strémsholm,* 
proceeded to Poland to share in the struggle 
for liberty. The Stockholm paper, the Afton- 
blad, gives a detailed report of their adventures 
and their fate, of which an outline might per- 
haps not be uninteresting to English readers. 

They left Stockholm on the 3rd of July, 1863, 
and went by steamer to Stettin, and from thence 
by railway to Rokietnice, a small station near 
the town of Posen, not daring to enter the latter 
for fear of being arrested. Through less fre- 
quented roads they now proceeded, sometimes 
walking, sometimes riding with peasants, to the 
frontier. After having been hiding here for 
some time with some Polish men of property, 
they found an opportunity of crossing the fron- 
tier, and learnt that a corps of insurgents were 
in the town of Zayorowo, not many miles 
distant. They went thither and presented them- 
selves to the chief of the corps as volunteers ; 
but, before they had yet entered on duty, a 
Russian force, greatly superior in numbers, 


* The same three young men mentioned in the 
article entitled From the Pen of a Pole, All the 
Year Round, vol. xi., page 448. 
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advanced towards the town, and caused the in- 
surgents to retreat hastily after a skirmish, 
during which and the retreat, however, several 
were cut off and made prisoners. During the 
search which followed of all the houses in the 
town, the three Swedes, who were considered 
suspicious by the Russians, and who could not 
produce any legitimation, were arrested. This 
was on the 12th of July. \ 

From Zayorowo they had to march to Konin 
with the rest of the prisoners, and were here led 
before General Kostanda, who in a harsh and 
contemptuous tone directed some questions to 
them, first in the Russian and afterwards in the 
Polish language. When one of the Polish 
peasants, who had been taken prisoner as 
an insurgent at the same time with them, 
ventured to say to the general that they were 
foreigners and did not understand his words, 
this man was, at a signal from the general, laid 
hold of by the Cossacks, who struck him fear- 
fully with their knouts, because he had had the 
audacity to speak without being spoken to. 
After having been detained as prisoners for 
some time at the main guard-house of Konin, the 
Swedes were, by the interposition of some Fin- 
nish officers, removed to a private house, which 
had been prepared as a prison, and where they 
were allowed to receive the food that was sent 
them by generous and sympathising inhabitants 
of the town. When placed before the general 
to be tried, they declared at first that, as they 
had not been taken with arms in hand, and as 
no one could prove that they had joined in 
any fight, it was unjust to consider them as in- 
surgents, and they demanded their rights re- 
spected as Swedish subjects. The general 
laughed disdainfully at their words about rights, 
and explained that as they were unable to show 
that they were there with any right and on 
lawful business, he would make short work of 
it, and hang them as spies. They soon learnt 
that this was no empty threat, and at the advice 
of the Finnish officers they therefore acknow- 
ledged that it had been their intention to enter 
the ranks of the insurgents as volunteers. 

On the 11th of August they were taken, to- 
gether with a number of other prisoners, b 
railway to Warsaw, and lodged in the citadel, 
in the casemates of which they met with many 
imprisoned Poles, a great number of whom be- 
longed to the flower of the nobility of that un- 
fortunate country. Every day some of them 
were led away in order to be hung, shot, or 
transported to Siberia, but in none of them 
could be discovered the slightest trace of de- 
spondency or dejection. They were indifferent 
as to how soon and in what manner they were 
led to death. It was even a pieasure to think 
that the way in which they suffered death 
might contribute to place the barbarity of the 
Russians in the right light. While here in the 
citadel, the Swedes secretly received from the 
National Government a supply of money amount- 
ing to sixty roubles silver, or nine pounds ten 
shillings. 

On the 19th of August, the three young 





Swedes were led out of the citadel without 
knowing where they were going, what was in- 
tended with them; whether they were to suffer 
death, or—as there was more reason to believe 
—to be sent to the interior of Russia or Cau- 
casia, and there stuck into some regiment or 
other as soldiers. Instead of this, they had to 
march with a number of other prisoners to the 
great fortress of Modlin, some twenty miles 
north of Warsaw. The march was an ex- 
tremely forced one, and the Russian captain 
who commanded the convoy allowed the pri- 
soners no rest, nor even a drop of water with 
which to quench their thirst. 

It was not till after they had been at Modlin, 
as prisoners with hard labour for some time, that 
they were informed that they were sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
at Modlin fortress. On arriving at the citadel, 
they were at once clothed in the dress of the 
convicts, consisting of a grey jacket with black 
sleeves and a square black patch on the back, 
trousers and cap also grey, the latter with a 
black cross in front. The front half of their 
heads was shaved from ear to ear, and this pro- 
cess was afterwards renewed every Saturday. 
Their resting-place was formed by a wooden 
pallet with a bag of straw, so filled with diffe- 
rent sorts of vermin that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to get any rest. Their food was 
unfit for human beings. The fortress must 
always be provided with provisions for seven 
years, and, for the prisoners, the oldest and most 
damaged supplies were always taken. For 
breakfast, they got a dish of “bash,” a sort of sour 
soup, of a loathsome and indefinable nature, the 
smell and look of which would already have 
been enough to disgust any one the least dainty ; 
for dinner, “ kapusta,” cabbage, made from the 
outer and coarsest leaves; now and then, for 
a change, a “grout” or stir-about of old and 
damaged groats, and in which would be found, 
side by side with all sorts of casual and less 
agreeable ingredients, some few potatoes, which 
were considered as a great delicacy. The daily 
ration of bread was two pounds, often mixed 
with sand, straw, and other dirt. 

Beyond the number of convicts for usual 
crimes, there were between five and six hundred 
political prisoners at Modlin. The work began 
at five o’clock in the morning, and was continued 
all day long, without any regular time for rest. 
Such of the prisoners as were artisans had to 
work in workshops, the rest at digging, wheel- 
ing away the earth, sweeping, throwing snow, 
or the like. The only time they tasted meat 
was on the anniversary of the emperor’s acces- 
sion to the throne, when each received four 
ounces of roasted entrails drawn on a stick, 
with which to celebrate the day. In winter 
each man was given a fur jacket of sheep’s skin, 
to be worn under the grey jacket, but they were 
so full of vermin that the Swedes found it im- 
possible to put them on. 

About Christmas-time the adjutant of the 
fortress told our three young men that they 
had been so far pardoned that their term of im- 
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prisonment had been shortened from twelve to 
six months’ duration; and on the Russian first 
of February (February 13th), the commandant 
gave them one silver rouble, or three shillings 
and twopence-halfpenny, for all three of them. 
*They now put on some good winter clothing, 
which the National Government had forwarded 
to Modlin for them, together with some money. 
From the fortress they were escorted to the 
burgomaster or mayor of Nowydwor, who sent 
them further under escort to Warsaw, where 
they were taken to the president of police ; but 
as he was not present at the moment, they were 
lodged in the police-cell, where they were for- 
tten until the 27th of February. On that day 
they received at last a compulsory passport, 
commanding them, after having been taken to 
the frontier, to go straight home to Sweden 
through Prussia. 

When they asked whether they were not to 
have any money for this forced journey, they 
were told that the necessary money would be 
handed to them at the railway station by a 
colonel. Arrived at the station, they found the 
said colonel who had the military command 
there, but he declared that he had no money for 
them,and when they said that they would thus 
be exposed to starvation already while on their 
way from Warsaw to the frontier, he answered 
**Qu’importe ?” (what matters?) and when they 
made some further protestations, he called some 
soldiers, who dragged them to the railway car- 
riage and thrust them in. Under strict surveil- 
lance they thus got to the first Prussian station, 
but when their Russian companions here de- 
manded a receipt for their safe delivery from the 
station-master, they received instead a torrent 
of abuse for having brought these persons with- 
out also the necessary money for their further 
journey. 

A Polish gentleman, who chanced to be pre- 
sent at this scene, helped them on to Bromberg, 
where he got rooms for them at an hotel. After 
a short stay in this town, two of these com- 
panions in misfortune proceeded home, but the 
third, Mr. Unman, remained, as he had made 
acquaintance with several Polish patriots, and 
felt a strong desire still to partake in the struggle 
against the Russians. 

At this time an expedition from the province 
of West Prussia was preparing; the plan was 
to cross the frontier at different points in 
five small divisions. Unman proceeded to the 
town of Strasburg, where he joined a party of 
insurgents, and crossed with them the border 
river Drewendz. Several skirmishes took place, 
but towards the end of March he was, with 
a number of other insurgents, driven across 
the frontier and taken prisoner by Prussian 
military, who brought them to the town of 
Lautenburg. After a short examination, Un- 
man was taken to Strasburg, in the prison of 
which town he remained until the beginning of 
May. Here he was shown an arrest order from 
Berlin for “ preparing to commit treasonable 
acts.” Later he was taken to Posen, the capital 
of the province, where he, as well in the prison 





as by the trials and examinations, became a 
witness to the indescribable tyranny with which 
the Prussians treat the Polish population, and 
the complete lawlessness which reigns here, 
where the civilised Prussian state has a strange 
nationality in its power. The treatment was 
much worse than that to which the Russians 
subjected their prisoners in the prisons of in- 
vestigation. During his stay here, forty-two 
Polish landed proprietors were sent to Berlin 
to be arraigned for high treason, on suspicion 
of having favoured the Polish insurrection. 

No evidence having been forthcoming against 
him, Mr. Unman was at last taken from the 
citadel of Posen, in order to receive a passport 
for the homeward journey; but, as he had not 
money sufficient for that purpose, he was thrown 
into the police cell till he could procure some. 
From Posen he was soon taken to Kosten, 
where he was lodged in a reformatory, which 
was made use of as a political prison. He mean- 
while wrote home for money, but this letter was 
not sent off till a month later, and then the date 
had been altered so as to read July for June. 
A letter written from Strasburg, with the per- 
mission of the authorities, to the Swedish consul 
at Stettin, had never been forwarded. 

He remained at Kosten till August 20th, 
when he received from tle National Government 
a small sum of money, which enabled him to 
get to Stettin, where the Swedo- Norwegian 
consul received him with great kindness, and 
procured him free passage by the steamer Orion 
to Gothenburg, and thence to Stockholm. 





QUITE ALONE. 


———_-—_- 
Book tHe Seconp: Womannoop, 
CHAPTER LX. AND LAST. 


Srr Writ1am Lone had called many times 
upon Lily in her new home, hovering about her 
with a throbbing heart, and a declaration of 
love faltering upon his tongue. That pure and 
tender love had rolled back twenty years of his 
life. He had feasted his full upon all the vain 
pleasures of the world, and had become weary of 
them ; but now, with the image of Lily’s sweet 
innocent face ever before him, his zest for life 
was renewed: he felt that there was yet some- 
thing better worth living for than all the empty 
pleasures in which he had wasted his youth. 

The old Indian had received him kindly, and 
shown him much favour. He was flattered by 
the baronet’s attentions, and liked his company. 
From that quarter he had every encouragement, 
Lily, too, was always glad to see him, and often 
expressed her gratitude for all his kindness. 
But it was only gratitude. Sir William saw 
that she was still thinking of Edgar, although 
the idol had revealed its worthless clay, merry 
scales had fallen from her too trusting eyes. 

Constant, who was aware of Sir William’s 
passion, and favoured it, wrote to the baronet 
and informed him of the discovery of Edgar. 
Sir William immediately called at the hotel and 
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learned all particulars. The letter did not sur- 
prise him, but he was infinitely relieved to find 
that Lily’s eyes were at last opened, and that 
she had escaped the danger which he so much 
dreaded. So pure and disinterested was his love 
for the girl, that for the moment he had no 
thought of himself. And so scrupulous was his 
sense of honour, that he drew a cheque for two 
hundred pounds, and insisted upon Constant 
sending it to the scapegrace in fulfilment of 
the promise that had been implied, if not actually 
made, by the overtures of Franz Stimm. 

“The scamp does not deserve it,” said Con- 
stant. 

“ Perhaps not,” said the baronet ; “ but that 
is no reason that we should be less than gentle- 
men. Get the cheque cashed at the bank, and 
give him the money in your own name.” 

The money was duly conveyed to Edgar, and 
the first thing he did on getting out of the 
spunging-house, was to array himself in a dan- 
dified suit of clothes and call at Pomeroy’s Hotel. 
Constant met him in the hall. The sultan was 
as high and mighty, as haughty and insolent as 
ever. He easel from his cab and swaggered into 
the hotel with the confident air of an invading 
Cesar. His manner said as plainly as an 
words, “I have come, and when I have seen 
shall conquer.” 

‘You may depend upon me, my good fellow,” 
he said to Constant, with a patronising air. 
** Your trouble shall be well rewarded; but be- 
tween you and me and the post,” he added, 
tapping Constant on the shoulder with his cane, 
*T begin to suspect that the little party sent 
you, eh?” 

Constant could scarcely keep his temper. 

“You had better see the lady yourself,” he 
said. ‘I will send up yourcard. No doubt 
Miss Blunt will be glad to see you.” 

Greyfaunt started at the name. 

“Blunt!” he said; “is that her name?” 

“TI should have thought,” said Constant “you 
|| would be acquainted with the name of a lady 
| 





who is so devoted to you.” 

** Well,” said Greyfaunt, “ her mother called 
herself Madame Ernestine; but then these 
|| circus women take all sorts of absurd names. I 
| only knew the girl as Lily. Surely her father 
|| was not that dirty, drunken Griffin Blunt, who 
|| put an end to his miserable existence in the 
'| Seine ?” 
| “Miss Blunt’s father was a gentleman, sir,” 

said Constant, glaring at him angrily. “But 
here is Miss Blunt’s answer.” 

The servant who had taken up Greyfaunt’s 
‘| card here returned and presented him with a 
|| letter. 

“I am instructed,” he said, “to return this 
to you, and to say that Miss Blunt has read it.” 

Greyfaunt was completely taken aback. He 
saw at a glance that it was his own letter, 
the letter he had addressed to Constant. He 
opened it hurriedly to make sure, and his eye 
fell upon his own words, “If you serve me 
in this, you shall have no reason to complain of 
|| your share of the plunder.” 








“Why, what does this mean?” Edgar stam- 
mered out. 

“Tt means, sir,” said Constant, “that the 
lady is now aware of your true character, and 
has nothing more to say to you.” 

“And you did this?” said Greyfaunt, with 
an assumed air of indignation. 

“Yes, I did it,” Constant replied, deliberately, 
“and from the bottom of my soul I rejoice to 
think that I have saved this innocent young 
lady from the toils of a worthless wretch.” 

* Tnsolent scoundrel!” he cried, ‘‘how dare 
you insult a gentleman ®” And in the heat and 
passion of the moment he struck at Constant 
with his cane. 

The hotel-keeper avoided the blow, and with 
- coolness walked up to the dandy, wrenched 

is cane from him, and broke it across his 
knee. “Turn that man out of the hotel,” Con- 
stant said, in a tone of command to his ser- 
vants. 

Two stalwart fellows in livery immediately 
stepped forward, and, seizing Greyfaunt by the 
collar, hurried him down the steps, and thrust 
him into the street, Constant throwing his broken 
cane after him. 

It is possible that the crestfallen sultan, as he 
slunk out of Great Grand-street that day, re- 
called a similar scene in Paris in which he had 
some share. Poor Griffin Blunt was avenged. 


Lily’s first feeling, when she perused the 
damnatory letter addressed to Constant, was one 
of bitter grief. But when she began to reflect, 
and to examine her heart, the feeling became one 
of shame. She had deceived herself ; and in her 
blind selfishness had been ungrateful to one wha 
loved her tenderly and truly. When she went 
back to the retrospect of that Greenwich dinner, 
and remembered how she carried away with her 
the image of the tall handsome gentleman who 
was so good and kind, who took her on his knee 
and petted her fondly, who kissed her so tenderly 
and gently at parting—when she remembered 
that it was this image which she carried away 
with her to Paris, that it was this image that 
she clung to and loved, and that Edgar was 
merely a new presence of outward beauty which 
she had indued with all the generous qualities 
of the tall handsome form that was fading from 
her memory—she hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed for very shame. The god of her ido- 
latry was Sir William Long; and all this time 
she had worshipped a mere joss, which her fancy 
had invested with his attributes. 

Sir William sought no interview with Lily 
until after the first shock of her disenchantment 
had passed away. He called every day, how- 
ever, to make kind inquiries, and always left a 
card, which Constant never failed to send up to 
Lily’s room. 

At first Lily was relieved to find that he did 
not ask to see her. She was afraid that he 
would despise her. She at least felt that she 
was not worthy of any other regard. She re- 
—_ herself bitterly, and often sat for 
ours in her own room, rocking herself to and 
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fro, beating her throbbing brow with her little 
hands, and crying pitifully. 

** How can I ever look in that good, generous, 
face again? What will he think of me?” 

But as days passed on and Sir William still 
continued to call and leave a card without ask- 
ing to see her, Lily began to feel uneasy. Did 
he despise her? and were these merely calls of 
formal courtesy? Her heart took alarm, and 
she found herself anxiously asking why he did 
not come. Every afternoon, about the time he 
was accustomed to call and leave his card, she 
found herself standing behind the curtains of 
her uncle’s grand sitting-room, peeping out 
into the street to watch for his brougham. “Many 
broughams and carriages drove up to the door 
of Pomeroy’s in the course of an afternoon, and 
Lily had no means of recognising Sir William’s 
carriage unless she saw Sir William himself. 
One day a brougham stopped, and Constant ap- 
proached the door, and stood talking for a few 
minutes with its unseen occupant. At the close 
of the colloquy, Lily observed a card given out 
to the hotel-keeper by a long thin white hand. 
It was his hand! Could she ever forget it! 
The hand which had fondled and patted her at 
Greenwich—the hand upon which she had 
noticed the great signet ring engraved with the 
little bird, whose motto was “ Hope and For- 
tune.” 

Fortune had come, and she valued it not a 
straw. The grandeur by which she was sur- 
rounded chilled and terrified her; the jewels 
which her uncle had given her were weary 
chains binding her to a blank and soulless life. 
The hope at her breast, the hope of love and 
peace, had yet to be fulfilled. 

“Oh, why does he not come? why does he 
not come ?” 

The very next day the brougham drove up to 
the door, and from her love’s watch-tower behind 
the silken curtain, Lily saw Sir William get out 
and enter the hotel. Almost the next instant 
the servant announced him. 

Lily’s heart was fluttering in her breast like a 
scared bird in a cage. The room swam before 
her eyes, and she was about to fall, when her 
hands were gently seized and tenderly imprisoned 
between two others. She heard her name men- 
tioned, and, lifting up her eyes from the ground, 
she saw, looking down upon her, the calm, 
earnest, loving face which had first won her 
child’s heart, the bright vision of which had so 
long sustained and cheered her in the time of 
her misery and solitude. 

“Tell me, Lily,” said Sir William, almost 
doubtfully, “‘am I welcome? Are you glad to 
see me ?” 

Lily could not reply. Her eyes fell, her head 
ny upon her bosom, and she sank upon a 
couch. 

Sir William sat down beside her, and begged 
for an answer. 

“Lily, Lily,” he said, “TI have loved you 
with the same love ever since you were a 
3 child at Greenwich. Have you forgotten 
i 3: 





Poor Lily! It only pained her the more that 
he should think she had forgotten that bright 
day. She felt in her conscience that she fad 
given him reason to think so. 

“ Forgotten it!’ she said. “Oh no, no, no.” 

“Do you remember it well?” said the ba- 
ronet. 

“As if it were yesterday,” Lily replied. 

“ Do you remember,” he continued, “do you 
remember asking me if I were good? I was not 

ood then; but I became a better man from that 
ay. You asked me if I ever went to church? 
I confessed to you that I never went to church. 
But I went to church on the following Sunday, 


and on many Sundays after that. Do you 
remember the apple, and throwing the peel 
over my left shoulder when it fell upon the 


carpet in the shape of the letter W? You 
clapped your hands and said, ‘ How nice!’ and 
asked me to be your sweetheart ; but you were 
a child then. You don’t remember it as I do.” 

Quite unconsciously, Sir William was cutting 
poor Lily to the very quick. She remembere 
all these things, and had thought of them often 
and often, clinging to them with a longing, 
loving heart, until the day that Edgar sprees 
Then she began to forget. But he had cherished 
all these things to this day. 

“Oh, Sir William,” she cried, “ you make 
me feel that I have been very ungrateful, very 
foolish, very wicked.” 

“ Lily!” he exclaimed; “what have I said 
to pain you ?” 

“ Nothing,” she said. “It is not you who 
have given me pain; I have made the scourge 
for myself. I know the deep debt of gratitude 
I owe you s 

“ Still that cold word, Lily,” he said, piti- 





ully. 

She hung her head and sobbed. 

“ Sir William,” she continued through her 
tears, “I ought to throw myself at your feet and 
beg your forgiveness on my knees; you, who 
have been so good, so kind, so trusting: while 
I—but I cannot speak what is at my heart. 
Leave me now; I am not worthy of you; let 
me write to you and explain all, and then, if you 
can forgive me——” 

Her tears choked her utterance. She rose 
suddenly, gave him her hand, and rushed from 
the room, sobbing bitterly. 

Sir William left the hotel with a sad heart, 
sorely troubled and perplexed. He could only 

uess at the cause of Lily’s distress. He 
anette that she reproached herself for some- 
thing—for having loved the worthless Edgar, 
perhaps. Or possibly she might have discovered 
that he, Sir William, was her mother’s unknown 
benefactor at Ranelagh, and was pained that 
she could not requite that kindness with love. 
And then he thought of his age. He was forty. 
He had spent the best of his days. And 
Lily ? Lily was just budding into womanhood. 
As yet, before her the world lay all fresh and 
new, with joys and pleasures yet to be tasted. 
Why should S seek to link her young life with 
his. And yet the disparity was not so great 
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after all. Marriages between forty and twenty 
were common enough, and, when made for love, 
there was no reason why they should not be as 
happy as any other, nay, happier, for the love of 
a man of forty is no fickle fancy, no boy’s 
caprice. As for Sir William, he knew that he 
could love Lily with an abounding affection, 
that he could cherish her, and dote upon her to 
the last; ay, that he could worship her as a 
holy being, and bow to her as to a guardian 
angel. 

He waited anxiously for the letter. It came 
the next day, and it ran thus: 


“My dear, good, kind Friend,—I scarcely 
know what to say to you now that I have 
sat down to write the letter which I pro- 
mised. I feel, keenly and deeply, how un- 
worthy I am, how ungrateful I must have ap- 
peared to you; but ‘T fear I shall not have 
words to tell you what my heart reveals to me, 
now that I have awakened from that delusive 
dream. 

“ What I wish to say is, that I have never 
ceased to love you from that day at Greenwich, 
which I so well remember. Yes, it was you I 
loved. I know it now; but how—how can I 
tell you? I carried your image away with me 
to the school in Paris to which I was taken by 
my mother. I carried away with me not only 
a vision of your face, but the sound of your kind 
voice, the pressure of your gentle hand upon my 
hair, the soft touch of your lips upon my brow. 
I was a solitary girl at school. I had no friends 
or relations who came to see me. I never went 
home for holidays like the other girls. Often 
for days and nights together I was Quite Alone 
—alone with your face, with your smile, with 
= touch, with your kiss. When I wished to 

ring your image before me, I closed my eyes 
and saw you, like a light in the dark. You were 
the embodiment to me of all that was handsome, 
and beautiful, and good. 

“TI hung my arms about the neck of the 
vision which I conjured up. I was a child, 
a lonely child, without father or mother, or 
any one to love. In you [I loved father, 
mother, sister, brother, and everything that 
is good and lovable. I prayed that 1 might 
see you again; but weary months and weary 
years passed, and hope was becoming dead within 
me. q had seen nothing but misery, misery, 
misery ; and it seemed as if I were doomed to 
be miserable to the end. My spirit sank. I 
began to forget myselt—to forget you. I did 
not forget your goodness, for that was always 
about me, like an essence, filling my heart with 
boundiess love. But the outward sign was 
fading. When I closed my eyes now the vision 
seemed faint and undefined. It was so long, 
long ago! I was forgetting your form and 
features. And yet my heart was clinging to its 
first love—to you. But I was a heathen, and 
sought some visible sign in which to embody the 
attributes of my deity. Edgar Greyfaunt ap- 
peared, and he became my idol—the graven 
image which represented all I loved and adored. 





Out of the forlorn state of my vacant heart I 
conceived this illusion, and set up in that yearn- 
ing empty place the vague thing I loved. I 
know now that it was not Edgar. 

* But I blush to think how long I remained 
blind—how long I continued to yg you pain, 
when you were so good, so noble, so patient. 
I feel to want to go down on my knees to you, 
to ask you to forget my folly, and to treat me 
as a poor, weak, silly child. Come what will, I 
will ever bless you, and think of you with love 
and gratitude. 

* Yours ever, 
6 Lay.” 


Sir William read this letter with a choking 
sensation, and the tears standing in his eyes. 

“Dear Lily!” he exclaimed; “she is re- 
proaching herself for being little less than an 
angel. T will fly to her at once; but stay,” he 
added, checking himself, “ what have I done 
that I should be blessed with such love as 
hers?” He paused for a moment in thought, 
then locked up reverently and exclaimed, 
** Heaven is merciful to me indeed !” 

Sir William hastened to the hotel, and, with- 
out waiting to be announced, strode up the 
stairs and entered the old Indian’s reception- 
room. Lily was therealone. Before she could 
rise to receive him, the baronet ran to her, and 
seated himself on the couch beside her. 

* Lily, dearest Lily,” he said, “do you, will 
you love me? Will you take me by the hand, and 

ive me a chance of heaven? Will you be my 
ttle wife; my good angel P” 

Thinking of her, perhaps, as the child whom 
he had nursed and petted at Greenwich, he drew 
her towards him as he said this. Lily yielded to 
his embrace, dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
and whispered assurance of undying love. 


THE END OF QUITE ALONE. 





WATER. 

Once, when out in an open boat in the strait 
which separates Puffin Isiand from Anglesea, 
with a short chopping sea threatening to swam 
us every minute, and cross waves ‘like liquid 
obelisks starting up in all directions, while the 
boatmen had to keep a sharp look-out to save 
our little bark from capsizing, my companion, a 
person of no mean attainments, after careful 
observation of the waves, and, as I supposed, 
appreciation of our danger, suddenly exclaimed, 
** What a singular form of matter Water is !” 

Whether in consequence of the high-strung 
feelings of the moment, or through the justice 
of the remark itself, it fixed itself in my me- 
mory: and frequently, whether beholding the 
great sea or a full bucket fetched from the 
pump ; whether gazing at a mighty river, with its 
wealthy burdens, ever flowing onward, or borne 
on a lake in whose limpid depths you see water- 
fowl diving and fishes glancing; or stretched 
in a bath from a mineral spring, which is hot 
when it issues from the earth; the idea ever 
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haunts me that I am in the presence of a won- 
derful creation under most remarkable condi- 
tions, and I say to myself, again and again, 
** What a singular form of matter Water is!” 

Water is paradoxical and contradictory in its 
outward and apparent qualities. It is at once 
hard and soft, yielding and resisting. It gives 
way, when permitted to do so, with marvellous 
facility. The slightest and lightest substance 
dropped upon it is admitted to its embrace, in 
strict accordance and proportion to its deserts 
and its density. So small a substance as a grain 
of sand is allowed to find its natural place at 
the bottom. A hydrostatic or water-bed is the 
easiest of couches, so easy, in fact, that some 
invalids cannot bear its excessive pliancy and 
complete adaptation to the form of the sleeper. 
Hence the notion of Descartes and others, that 
to explain the phenomena of water, its ultimate 

articles must be oblong, smooth, and flexible, 
ying one upon another like eels in a tub. 

But water of a given temperature, confined, 
is of astounding hardness; it is as good as in- 
compressible at that temperature : for what isa 
reduction of from forty-four to forty-eight mil- 
lionth parts of its volume under a pressure equal 
to that of the atmosphere ? Many solid matters 
—wood for instance—can be squeezed into a 
much smaller than their original bulk; the 
packer’s art has attained wonderful perfection 
in inclosing much in little space: but all the 
queen’s horses and all the queen’s men cannot 
put a quart of water into a pint bottle; the 
cleverest packer in London (which is saying a 


great deal) cannot economise the room of a|p 


table-spoonful. You could sooner drive a nail 
into a solid cube of steel, than you could drive 
one into a cube of water enclosed in a perfectly 
unyielding box. It is the unsqueezability of 
water which gives its enormous strength to the 
hydraulic press. The hardness of water may be 
felt by striking its surlace smartly with the open 
hand; the quality is also known to unfortunate 
swimmers who, intending to pitch into the water 
headforemost, fall flat on their stomachs in- 
stead. 

The fickleness of seas and sea-like lakes arises 
from the extreme impressionability of water to 
outward influences. But while so movable and 
docile that the slightest inclination of its bottom 
causes it to flow in that direction, and the 
slightest breath on its surface raises a ripple, 
which is magnified into mountain waves by the 
impulsive force of stronger winds, water ex- 
pands and contracts, in varying temperatures, 
only in quite a moderate degree. 

To appreciate fully the value of what is, we 
may sometimes imagine what might be instead. 
Thus, what a blessing it is to the human race, 
to the animate world, to all organised nature, 
that water is not as expansible as oil! Great 
heats would cause rivers to overflow, animals to 
be smitten with apoplexy, sap-vessels to burst, 
making every plant one wound, while seas in 
summer would inundate the coasts which had 
the misfortune to bound them. ‘There is no 
abstract cause, no fundamental reason, why 





water should not be as expansible as oil. 
Happily, it is not so. On the contrary, the 
slight variation of which it is susceptible, tends 
to our advantage and convenience. 

Pure water is at its greatest density, or 
heaviest and most contracted, at four degrees, 
centigrade (to avoid fractions), or at exactly 
thirty-nine degrees of Fahrenheit, that is at seven 
degrees above the freezing point; but if the 
temperature changes, either way, the water 
expands. From the maximum density up to the 
boiling point, the expansion amounts to four 
hundredth parts of its volume—a mere nothing. 
If it cool Lew its maximum density, it still 
expands up to the freezing point. Consequently, 
water which is near the point of freezing is 
lighter than water that is only just a trifle 
warmer. It therefore rises | dloats on the 
surface, allowing the warmer stratum of water 
to sink, Rivers and lakes, therefore, freeze 
From the top downward (which would not happen 
were the density of water to continue to increase 
with increasing cold), and the fish and water- 
weeds remain uninjured. Were the case other- 
wise than it is—if our streams and pools froze 
from the bottom—in long-continued frosts they 
would become solid blocks of ice ; aquatic plants 
and animals would perish ; and even in cases of 
partial freezing, the thaw and the return to a 
normal state of things would be much more 
tardy than under existing circumstances. Water 
still further expands a¢ its conversion into ice ; 
but with that we have nothing to do. Ice is 
not water, and with water alone we are dealing at 
resent. 

The providential character of the above 
arrangement is brought out into still higher 
relief by the fact that, although easily heated, 
water is a bad conductor cf heat : that is, it does 
not readily part with heat. In water kept con- 
stantly boiling, it is the ebullition from the 
bottom of the put which causes our viands to 
cook so speedily. A leg of mutton, simply 
plunged into boiling water, and there left to take 
care of itself without the aid of the stoker, would 
take a long time even to get warm through. 
Rumford fixed a plate of ice at the bottom of a 
glass vessel, and then poured in cold water 
enough to cover it to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch, on the top of which he poured boiling 
water in considerable quantity. The caloric was 
so slowly transmitted from the boiling water to 
the ice, that, at the end of two hours, only half 
of it was melted. But if, instead of fixing the 
ice at the bottom, it is allowed to swim on the 
surface, it is rapidly melted by the successive 
transport of the molecuies of hot water from the 
bottom of the vessel up to the top, where the 
ice is. This experiment shows us what conse- 
quences we should have to suffer were our rivers 
and lakes to freeze from the bottom, as just now 
supposed. In the temperate zones, the larger 
masses of water would become perennial glaciers 
which no summer heat could liquefy. 

Air is said to be an invisible, water a visible 
fluid. But very clear water is visible to us only 
from the effects of its refraction and because we 
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look down upon its surface. Were we in it, 
like fish, it would be as invisible to our eyes as 
air is; although distant objects would be tinged 
with blue or green, as distant mountains are 
with purple; and the depths would present a 
tinted ground, just as the depths of the sky 
present a ground of blue. : 

Water is fluid, and also humid or moist. 
There is no need to take offence at the statement 
that water is wet; for Aristotle calls it a humid 
element. Mercury is fluid without being wet ; 
and unmixed oil can hardly be called damp or 
moist. 

Pure water is scentless, and Snatiedy 
tasteless; but is any water to be found which 
is absolutely without flavour, incapable of 
making any impression on the palate, except 
those of cold and heat? It would be difficult 
to find an utterly tasteless spring, so readily does 
water take to itself foreign elements, in lesser or 
greater quantity. The purest, that distilled 
from snow, is far from being agreeable or the 
healthiest beverage. Boerhaave states his con- 
viction that nobody ever saw a drop of quite 
pure water. When water is sufficiently charged 
with foreign matters—gases, salts, or metallic 
compounds—to exert an appreciable action on 
the animal economy, it is called mineral water. 
In this sense, the sea is a mass of mineral water. 
Many mineral springs issue from the earth at 
diverse localities. Mineral rain, even, has fell ; 
smelling offensively of bad eggs and brimstone, 
being condensed from the vapours of sul- 
phureous springs. 

There is also a striking contrast between the 
clearness of water and its weight, some of the 
heaviest waters being the clearest. To look 
down into the Lakes of Geneva or Lucerne at 
the ends of exit, or into the seas which skirt 
some of the rocky coasts of Scotland, or of the 
Mediterranean, you would say that it was only 
air a little more dense than usual and rendered 
fluid; while bathing or rowing, you almost 
seem to be suspended in space. Water ought, 
you think, to be as light as it is transparent. 
Opaqueness conveys the notion of weight, 
translucency of the opposite quality. Yet water, 
even the freshest and sweetest, is seriously 
heavy. ‘To be convinced of the fact practically, 
fetch a few pailsful from the neighbouring well, 
or sustain the shock of a well-directed douche, 
or even submit yourself to the fall of a shower- 
bath. The waves of a rough sea are battering- 
rams which, by their mere weight, dash men 
down as if they were insects. The heaviness 
of water has, naturally and properly, caused it 
to be selected as the standard of weight in the 
Metrical System. A cubic centimetre of dis- 
tilled water at the temperature of its greatest 
density, that is to say, at thirty-nine degrees Fah- 
renheit, gives the gramme, of which all other 
weights are either multiples or fractions. Reason 
tell us that water must be heavy indeed, to allow 
really heavy bodies to float upon it ; but it looks 
light. Mud, certainly, does not look light, but 
looks heavier than it really is. 

The specific gravity of water is represented 





by unity, or one. Itserves as the measure for 
determining that of other bodies, as that of air 
does for that of other gases. Owing to the con- 
traction of cold, water is about one-sixtieth 
heavier in winter, than in summer. The specific 
gravity of water being one, that of gold is 
nineteen and a half nearly. How heavy gold is, 
no one can realise who has not had an oppor- 
tunity of handling it in quantity—in bullion, 
coin, or plate. 

Water is eight hundred and fifty times 
heavier than air. The height of a column of 
water which shall be equal in weight to that of 
a column otf the atmosphere of the same 
diameter, might be ascertained by filling a long 
glass tube (say thirty-six feet long), closed at 
one end, with water, in a lake, and then setting 
it upright with its open end just immersed in 
the lake. The column of water inside the tube 
will be found to descend to a height of about 
thirty-three feet above the point of the tube’s 
immersion in the lake, according to the state of 
the atmosphere, leaving a vacuum at the top of 
the tube. The precise height of the cclumn 
would vary with the weather, exactly as the 
height of the mercury in the barometer varies, 
and would equally indicate coming changes. 
Its unwieldiness is the only reason why a water 
barometer, with its foot immersed in a marble 
basin, should not be an article of furniture in 
every mansion three stories high. Running 
upstairs to read its height on the scale, would 
be merely a pleasant exercise. This equilibrium 
between the atmospheric pressure and a column 
of water thirty-three feet high, is the reason 
why that elevation is the limit to which sucking 
pumps will raise water. 

The claims of water to be considered an ele- 
ment were founded on the belief that it is diffused 
everywhere, and present in all places where 
there is matter; that there is not a body in all 
nature which will not yield water. Water is 
the medium in which a multitude of organised 
beings pass either the whole or a portion of 
their lives; it serves as drink indispensable for 
men and for animals who people the earth and 
the air; it produces fat or embonpoint, and is 
really nutritive, since it prolongs the existence 
of unhappy wretches who are deprived of every 
other aliment ; it is one of the most requisite 
agents of vegetation; its presence, brought 
about artificially, makes the desert fertile, and 
triples the seule of cultivated lands. In 
water, are formed a number of mineral sub- 
stances which man afterwards applies to his own 
purposes. Water is the most useful chemical 
agent in the majority of reactions and organic 
changes. Without water, few combinations of 
matter are possible, whence the old precept 
** Corpora non agunt nisi sint soluta,” “ undis- 
solved bodies are inert and inactive.” Without 
moisture, the seed could not germinate, nor the 
seedling sprout, nor the stem spread, nor the 
blossom open. Water cooks our food, and 
helps to digest it, and to distribute the nutritive 
results throughout our frame. In the absence 
of water, cleanliness, in its multifarious forms 
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and appliances, becomes next to impracticable ; 
domestic economy is brought to a standstill; 
and the arts are compelled to make a sudden 
stop. The druggist can dispense no more 
saatielons, and dissolution itself is impossible— 
not only of bodies after death, but of alkalis, 
salts, sugars, gums, whose intimate combina- 
tions with water obtained for it the title of 
universal solvent. 

Hence arose the ancient dogma that Water 
is the elemental matter, or stamen, which suf- 
fices alone for the production of all things. 
Thales, Milesius, and others imagined that all 
things were made of water. Before the dis- 
covery of its real composition, it was seen that 
it could be resolved into vapour, and the vapour 
again condensed into water; and was naturally 
regarded as a simple principle common to a 
great number of composite bodies. The fact 
that water cannot be really decomposed by heat 
alone, was not then known; that is, it was not 
suspected that agents differing from heat were 
capable of decomposing water. 

The range between freezing and boiling 
water has been divided by the French into 
one hundred degrees, whence the scale is called 
centigrade. Under certain peculiar circum- 
stances, the range is extensible. The change 
from a liquid to a solid state, may be retarded 
by keeping the vessel which contains the water 
in perfect repose. Guy Lussac kept water, 
completely deprived of air, perfectly liquid down 
to—twelve degrees. But in this case, the 
slightest shock, the least agitation, suffices to 
make the whole mass pace. 

The boiling of water may also be delayed by 
dissolving in it any solid body less volatile than 
itself, such as common salt, when eleven degrees 
or twelve degrees higher of Fahrenheit are re- 
quired to produce ebullition. This is why plung- 
ing fish into boiling salt and water culine it 
firmer, by suddenly coagulating the albumen. 
The greater heat so obtained, also cooks vege- 
tables more thoroughly. The same hot liquid 
is also best for poaching eggs: they come out 
of their bath with smooth and clean, instead of 
ragged and untidy jackets. 

‘Thus the limits between which water can 
exist, as water, are strikingly narrow and re- 
stricted—only one hundred degrees centigrade 
under ordinary circumstances. The human frame 
can bear a wider range of temperature than this 
delicate, unorganised, inanimate “ element.” 
Colder than the freezing-point, water is ice; 
hotter than the boiling-pomt, water is steam. 
But not long since, the Comte Henri Russel, 
after encountering fifty degrees of cold in Asiatic 
Siberia—and mercury freezes at forty-eight 
degrees—had to bear fifty degrees of heat in 
Australia. When we remember that water eva- 
— rapidly at a temperature far below the 

oiling-point, we see at once what a transitory, 
fleeting, changeful thing it is. While we are 
looking at it, it is gone; before we can seize it, 
it slips through our fingers. Indeed, according 
to Boyle and others, water is a crystal melting at 
a lowtemperature, whose normal condition is that 





of ice; in other words, water is an unnatural 
state of ice ; whenever it is not, it ought to be ice. 
Heat dissolves ice into water, just as it dissolves 
butter into oil. Butter and ice, nevertheless, 
are the proper forms for those liquids to ap- 
pear in. 

But what a ruthless piece of philosophy is 
this, to solidify all our streams with a stroke of 
the pen! And how happy, how thankful ought 
we to be that we live neither ina world of 
steam nor a world of ice! Circumstances might 
render such a life possible, but it would require 
very extraordinary circumstances to render it 
tolerably comfortable. 

Pure water is protoxide of hydrogen. It is 
hydrogen rusted, and that thoroughly and com- 
pletely, as much as iron-rust is oxide of iron; 
only the rusting is done instantaneously instead 
of gradually. Here again we have two separate 

aradoxes in one. Firstly, hydrogen is the 
ightest form of matter known, except the 
ether—which we don’t know. Two volumes of 
this lightest gas combined with one volume of 
oxygen, a only a trifle heavier than air, 
form a fluid’ whoee weight we have just been 
wondering at. Secondly, oxygen is eminently 
the sustainer of combustion, the life and soul of 
fire; and hydrogen is the combustible which 
illuminates our cities, warms our apartments, 
cooks our food, and kills us by its ill-timed ex- 
plosions, And yet these two together consti- 
tute the agent which we daily employ, on the 
smallest and the largest scale, to extinguish 
fire! Verily, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of, in Shakespeare’s 
days, in his philosophy. 

Vhen the scornful mother launched the taunt 
at her son, “ That he never would set the 
Thames on fire,” and the lad muttered, candle- 
stick in hand, ‘ I’m blessed if I don’t try!” he 
was more in the right than his prejudiced 
parent. The Thames may be set on fire— 
although not with a tallow-candle—and burnt. 
It is a question, not of possibility, but of purse- 
strings. Water can be separated into its two 
constituent gases (which is an analytical proof 
sd — it is made), and the —— used for 
ighting purposes. An experimental apparatus 
= hom eked at the Invalides, Pari, and is 
working still; but the problem of producing 
gas from water, at a marketable price, yet re- 
mains unsolved. The process and its at- 
tendant essays, are not open to public inspec- 
tion; for voracious plagiarists and patentees 
would pounce upon cheap water-gas the mo- 
ment it was invented. 

An early suspicion of the true nature of water 
was entertained by Newton. The genius who 
deduced gravity from the fall of an apple, saw 
the way to a grand chemical discovery in the 
sparkling of a dewdrop. We know that the 
brilliancy of the diamond is caused by its strong 
refractive power, which is out of proportion to 
its density ; we also know that diamond is car- 
bon, combustible. Water also refracts the sun- 
beams to a degree exceeding that which corre- 
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sponds to its density. A new or an artificial 
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m, decomposing light with the power of a 

lewdrop, would 4 priceless to the jeweller. 
Newton hence surmised that water contained a 
combustible principle; which has since been 
proved by experiment. 

The proportions, in weight, of oxygen and 
hydrogen required to form water, are eighty- 
nine parts and nine-tenths of the first, to eleven 
parts and one-tenth of the latter, to make in all 
one hundred parts, as may be demonstrated by 
synthesis, that is, by putting the two ingredi- 
ents together. It may be effected by passing 
an electric spark through a bladder or other 
vessel containing the gases duly mixed. But 
very considerable quantities of gas are required 
to produce an appreciable quantity of water. 
Cavendish was the first to reveal the real nature 
of water, and to pursue the experiment with 
sufficient perseverance to obtain a few spoonfuls. 
Monge, Lavoisier, and Laplace, manufactured 
it in larger quantities. hether much water 
is naturally thus formed now, may be doubted ; 
but imagination is overwhelmed on attempting 
to conceive the discharges of electricity re- 

uisite to combine the gases which furnished 
the water existing on the earth as seas, rivers, 
clouds, and ice. 

Spring, well, rain, river, pond, and ice or 
snow-water, are the ordinary condition in which 
that liquid is presented to us. They are not all 
potable, or at least not wholesome. Many springs 
are too laden with either carbonate of ates 
of lime ; many pools with decomposing vegetable 
or animal matter; many wells are impregnated 
by the soil in which he are dug, the strata 
through which they pass, the materials of which 
they are built, or by unhealthy infiltrations 
which escape from sewerage. Water, for drink- 
ing, should contain a certain quantity of air in 
dissolution. Ice and snow-water have none, and 
are therefore unfit both for drinking and as a 
medium for fish to live in. The air, however, 
may be restored by agitation. Thus, trout are 
found in streams that spring from glaciers at no 
great distance from the source; because the 
water has been aérated by falling and being 
brokey while leaping from rock to rock. It is 
curious that the air contained in water should 
hold more oxygen than atmospheric air; which 
explains why so small a quantity should serve 
for the respiration of fishes. The liquid appears 
to have the power of changing the composition 
of the atmosphere. The air which enters into 
water at its conversion into ice and separates 
by distillation, contains even a greater propor- 
tion of oxygen. 

Easy tests of good drinking water are, that it 
readily dissolves soap without curdling, and that 
it cooks vegetables well, especially dry vege- 
tables, as peas. Drinking water should be run- 
ning, limpid, scentless, insipid (not flat), giving 
no sensation of weight when taken into the 
stomach, yielding but a slight precipitate to the 
nitrate of siver, the nitrate of barytes, and the 
oxalate of ammonia. Its temperature should 
not greatly differ from that of the atmosphere. 
The best is water which flows over a flinty 





bed, and whose source is not in calcareous 
ground. 

Water in casks from ponds and. rivers is apt 
to acquire, after a time, a putrid and offensive 
smell, which renders it disgusting and even 
dangerous. An efficacious remedy is to mix 
with it a little coarsely-powdered, well-calcined 
charcoal, or, still better, charred bones, to stir 
well, and then strain or filter. When the quan- 
tity of charcoal is sufficient, the water is imme- 
diately disinfected. It results from Lowitz’s 
further experiments that sulphuric acid greatly 
assists the action of the charcoal, and also allows 
the dose to be diminished by nearly two-thirds, 
which is a great advantage in long sea voyages. 
Three pounds four ounces of putrid water re- 
quire four ounces and a half of powdered char- 
coal for their complete purification, whilst by 
adding thirty-four drops of sulphuric acid to the 
same quantity of water, an ounce and a half of 
charcoal suffices. The sulphuric acid need cause 
no apprehension, because the quantityis too small 
to produce any injurious effects, and it is, more- 
over, absorbed by the charcoal itself. A good 
precaution is to char the inside of the water- 
casks before filling them, 

We have seen, that within the short range of 
one hundred degrees centigrade, water passes 
through three different states. It is first a solid, 
then a liquid, and lastly an elastic fluid. The 
first is generally known as ice, the latter as 
steam or vapour. Clouds, fogs, dew, rain, snow, 
hail, and hoar-frost, are only varieties of those 
states. 

At a given temperature, and under the same 
atmospherical pressure, the evaporation of water 
is abundant in proportion to the surface exposed 
to the air. Advantage is taken of this circum- 
stance to obtain solid salt from saline springs. The 
water is made to fall on fagots of brushwood 
disposed in strata under the shelter of sheds. 
The water, as it falls on the brushwood, is 
divided into very fine rain, which, by offering 
numberless points of contact with the air, is in 
great part evaporated. The evaporation of the 
saline solution is then completed by boiling it in 
caldrons. 

Under whatever circumstances water is eva- 
porated, the resulting vapours mingle with the 
atmosphere, which therefore always contains 
more or less water in the state of elastic fluid. 
The quantity is in proportion to the tempera- 
ture, whatever be the density of the air. Thus, 
it is capable of holding much more vapour in 
summer than in winter; and during hard frosts, 
the transparent air is as dry as it can be with- 
out being desiccated by artificial means. But 
even then, it still contains a certain quantity of 
gaseous water. 

The vapours in the atmosphere remain in- 
visible as long as they do not exceed its capacity 
of saturation. But if it cools, a portion of the 
vapour becomes visible, since the capacity of a 
given bulk of air to hold vapour diminishes with 
the temperature. Cold squeezes the atmosphere, 
just as the hand squeezes a sponge. And 
according to the height where the contraction 
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takes place, according to the quantity of vapour 
concentrated, according to the resulting increase 
of its specific gravity, it is converted into cloud, 


fog, or rain. i , 

» A also depends on the cooling of the air, 
only however to a moderate degree, and during 
the night. The dew on plants is partly derived 
from the moisture which they have themselves 
exhaled. If a waterproof cloth is laid on a 
grass plot, it will receive much less dew than 
the grass does. Experiment also shows that 
dew contains salts and extractive matters which 
have been supplied by vegetable exhalation. 

If, when atmospheric vapour is collected in 
clouds, the temperature drops below the freez- 
ing point, minute os of ice are formed 
which, adhering together, form flakes of snow. 
Hoar-frost is dew frozen as it forms. At very 
low temperatures, ice is dry, and may be reduced 
to an impalpable powder. 

M. Monge thus explains the formation of 
hail, which is confined to temperate climates. 
Vapour is condensed into drops of water at a 
very considerable elevation in the air. These 
drops fall with the accelerated velocity impressed 
upon them by the laws of motion; and as their 
surface evaporates in direct proportion to that 
velocity, and at the expense of the heat they 
contain, their centre, cooled to zero, freezes. 
The hailstones, still falling, cool still further, 
and, passing through clouds, freeze the watery 
particles which there attach themselves to their 
surface, forming coats of greater or less thick- 
ness, and increasing their size, sometimes very 
considerably, as we occasionally experience to 
our cost. ‘Towards the close of the summer of 
1834, I saw the city of Padua unroofed by a 
hailstorm. On breaking a hailstone, these coats 
are quite perceptible, while the primitive nucleus 
sometimes affects a crystalline form. 

The efficacy of mineral springs on the human 
economy, and especially the different effects of 
different springs, have scarcely been accounted 
for by cael analysis. Courses of treatment 
by “the waters” are, therefore, in great mea- 
sure empirical. Dr. Scoutetten has lately sug- 
gested (at the Académie Impériale de Médecine) 
one cause of their activity. Mineral waters 
contain no free electricity; but numerous ex- 
periments have proved that they give unequi- 
vocal indications of electro-magnetism. Whilst 
river, spring, and lake waters are electro-mag- 
netised positively, mineral waters are always 
negative, whether they be hot or cold. There 
is no exception to the rule. If mineral water 
in a porous vessel be plunged in ordinary water 
contained in a second vessel concentric with the 
first, a pile is obtained, and the galvanometer 
aes in contact with the two poles, immediately 

trays the passage of the current. 

Another doctor, residing at Metz, proposes 
to substitute for mineral waters a much more 
attractive class of fluids. He has written a 
—— to prove that a real natural mineral 

quid, as active and even more charged with 
mineral principles than many justly-esteemed 
springs, and containing potash, soda, lime, mag- 





nesia, iron, manganese, chlorides, sulphates, 
carbonates, phosphates, is furnished by—the 
— of the grape in the form, which Noah 
equeathed to us, of wine. 

Vithout insisting on Pindar’s opinion touch- 
ing the aristocracy of water, there is room for 
a few words respecting its pharmaceutical vir- 
tues. Dr. Clochard, of Rocheserviere, advises 
gargling with cold water as a new and simple 
remedy for angina of the throat. As to hydro- 
pathy in general, it suffices to allude to it. 
Patrocles, at the siege of Troy, washed his 
friend Euripilus’s wound with water, after draw- 
ing out the dart. It is in warfare especially 
that the extreme value of water is felt. On the 
field of battle, the grand active agents are 
powder and steel to kill, and water to save. If 
water could be had in sufficiency there, it might 
save almost as many wounded as powder and 
steel kill. Apart from the assuaging of burning 
thirst, its external application is most beneficial. 

. omy used to say that he would give up 
medicine, if opium were taken from him; Gas- 
sicourl said that he would renounce army sur- 
gery, if he were forbidden the use of water. 
With six or eight thousand wounded to attend 
to, where could an adequate supply of balsams, 
balms, and essences be found? How often have 
the waters of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Danube, worked wonders in curing wounded 
French soldiers ! The great Larrey, in a printed 
circular, advised his colleagues in the Grande 
Armée, of every rank, to abstain from alcoholic 
liquids in the dressing of gunshot wounds. In 
Egypt, he proved the great advantages of the 
surgical employment of water. The Nile alone 
enabled him to cure the most terrible wounds. 
Well might the ancients call it the river of abun- 
dance and health! 

Hydrology is an inexhaustible subject. Water 
is useful when it rises—take only the phe- 
nomena of capillarity; useful when it falls to 
its horizontal position—witness its employment 
in levelling. It petrifies and preserves objects 
in a bed of stone. It eats away and deposits 
rocks. It hollows out and garnishes caves. 
Happily such waters do not convert the entrails 
of those who drink them (as was once believed) 
into concrete and plaster. Water works most 
of the changes on the surface of the globe, 
lowering hills, raising valleys, filling up estuaries, 
creating deltas at the mouths of rivers, under- 
mining cliffs, and preparing even the bed of the 
sea for the use of living creatures at its first 
uprising. Water has been turned aside from its 
beneficial uses to aid in ordeals and torturing. 
In the clepsydra it measures time ; in the cease- 
less flow of rivers it figures eternity ; while, in 
the tides, it is a type of perodicity and reci- 
procity. 

So useful and well-known a thing as water 
necessarily lends itself to popular and figurative 
phraseology. When an argument won’t hold 
water, it shows want of tact to press it too 
close. As we have fresh-water sailors, so the 
French have their “fresh-water doctors ””—the 
one held in equal honour with tie other—in- 
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capable of weathering medical storms. “ Put a 
little water into your wine” is a quiet way of 
telling a man to govern his temper. “To make 
the water come into one’s mouth” is said of 
other things besides eating and drinking. Deep 
waters run smooth. The stillest waters are not 
the most amusing. A bottle of holy water is 
the most uncomfortable prison in which you can 
confine an imp or demon. Fishing in troubled 
waters is practised politically as well as pisca- 
torially. There are waters of youth, waters of 
life, strong waters, and waters of strife. To be 
always in hot water is a disagreeable predica- 
ment, which is often a man’s own fault ; on the 
other hand, wet blankets overcast the circles 
they frequent, with an unpleasant chill. 





THE BONES OF THE BOURBONS. 

“No man,” says the Koran, “ knows the spot 
on earth where his grave shall be made.” The 
Bourbons thought they knew, but, like meaner 
folks, they were out in their reckoning, so far, 
at least, as related to their final place of sepul- 
ture. In vain they built themselves a mighty 
mausoleum. For eleven hundred years the 
abbey church consecrated to St. Denis held the 
bones of Capets, Carlovingians, and the descen- 
dants of “the good king Dagobert,” but the 
revolutionary storm of 1792 swept away all 
before it, and scattered these and all the other 
relics till then held sacred. There are few 
events of that terrible time more completely 
demonstrating the subversion of the royalty 
which had endured so long, than the decree of 
the Convention of the 6th of August, 1792, six 
months after the execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth, which sent the rabid populace of Paris 
trooping to St. Denis to obliterate the recollec- 
tion of the kings of France by destroying their 
very tombs and burying their remains in the 
common fosse. A description of what St. Denis 
contained, and of the manner in which its trea- 
sures and its tombs were disposed of, may serve 
to convey some idea of this contrast. 

A few words must first be given to the abbey 
church of St. Denis itself. Sours one is fami- 
liar with the tradition which fixed its site, when, 
after decapitation on the banks of the Seine, the 
martyred saint walked with his head in his 
hands for two good leagues to choose his burial- 
_. The date of this occurrence is nearly as 

oubtful as the alleged miracle—one, by the by, 
which we meet with as having happened to other 
decollated saints in various parts of France— 
but most writers assign to it the year a.p. 250, 
or thereabouts, saying that a pious lady, named 
Catulla, recently converted to Christianity, 
built a chapel on the selected spot, where were 
inhumed, besides St. Denis, Rusticus and Eleu- 
therius, two fellow-martyrs of the same persecu- 
tion. It was avery humble edifice, but, two 
hundred years later, the chapel was augmented 
by the care of Saint Genevieve, and, receiving 
gradual additions, became, in the sixth century, 
an abbey of some pretensions. To the gratitude, 











however, of Dagobert, who sought sanctu 
there from the anger of his father, Clotaire, it 
owed its chief extension; for when that monarch 
came to the throne, he fulfilled a vow made in 
the days of his distress, by greatly embellishing 
the abbey church. The origin of this vow is 
thus recorded in verse, which, so late as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, was still 
to be seen inscribed in Gothic characters on the 
second portal of the building: 


Sanct-Denys, apostre de France, 
Aprés avoir acquis & Dieu 

Les Frangois, par grande constance, 
Apporta sa teste en ce lieu: 
Catulle, femme de ce nom, 

Le corps receut honestement, 

Et le martyre de grand renom 
Enseuelit dévotement. 

Quand Dagobert, fils de Clotaire, 
Fuyoit son indignation, 

Il ne peut qu’en ce seul repaire, 
Recouurer consolation. 

Entre nous donques qui passez 
Soyez recors du temps iadis, 

En saluant les saintes passez 

De ce monde en Paradis. 


In the work of extension Dagobert was greatly 
assisted by his minister, Eligius (better semen 
as St. Eloi), the most skilful worker in precious 
metals of his time, and the bodies of the three 
martyrs were removed from the chapel of Catulla 
and reverently placed in three sarcophagi covered 
with fine gold, and adorned with jewels—enrich- 
ments which, however, were not allowed to 
remain till the period of the revolution, some 
money-wanting king having, in the mean time, 
replaced _all this finery by shrines of simple 
silver. Having paid this respect to the patron 
saint of France, King Dagobert resolved that 
the abbey should be his own sepulchre, and ac- 
cordingly left directions for the erection of a 
monument to his memory—which, having been 
destroyed by the invading Normans, was rebuilt 
by St. Louis, and still attests the skill of the 
artists of the thirteenth century. This tomb, 
which is of Portland stone, stands (or stood 
when we, ourselves, were last at St. Denis) on 
the left hand side on entering the church, in a 
recess under the four pillars which sustain one 
of the towers, and is in the shape of a Gothic 
chapel, much decorated, and covered with bas- 
reliefs, descriptive of a legend which is related 
as follows by Montfaucon, whom we translate : 
“ A certain personage, named Ausvaldus, return- 
ing from an embassy into Sicily, landed on a small 
island, where lived an old anchorite, named John, 
whose sanctity drew many persons thither to be 
recommended in his prayers. Ausvaldus entered 
into conversation with this holy man, and, dis- 
coursing upon the Gauls and King Dagobert, 
John told him that, having been warned to pray 
to God for the soul of that prince, he saw on the 
sea a number of devils who held King Dagobert 
fast bound in a skiff, in which they were taking 
him, beating him all the while, to the infern 

regions (aux manoirs de Vulcain); that Dagobert 
cried out, calling to his aid Saint Denis, Saint 
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Maurice, and Saint Martin, beseeching them to 
deliver him and carry him to Abraham’s bosom. 
These saints, accordingly, rushed at the devils, 
tore from their claws the soul of Dagobert, and 
carried it to heaven with psalms and songs of 
raise.” For the proper understanding of these 
Lo-salieta, it is necessary to begin at the bottom 
and follow the story upwards. First, then, is 
seen the effigy of King Dagobert lying at full 
length with his hands clasped on his breast, and 
above him this inscription: “Cy git Dagobert, 
Premier fondateur de Céans, vii* Roi, en l’an 
vixxxii, jusques* a vixlv.” In the next com- 
partment, Dagobert is represented at the point 
of death, listening to the exhortations of Saint 
Denis. Then comes a tree, to mark, according 
to the old custom, that that which follows has 
no connexion with what preceded it. After the 
tree, appears a boat-load of devils ill treating 
the soul of poor Dagobert, and above is 
written: “Saint Denis reveals to John, the 
Anchorite, that the soul of Dagobert is in tor- 
ment.” In the central bas relief appear two 
angels, together with St. Denis and St. Martin, 
who come floating over the waves and depriving 
the devils of their prey, several of the demons 
taking headers into the sea, with this explana- 
tion: “The soul of Dagobert is delivered by 
the merits of Saint Denis, Saint Martin, and 
Saint Maurice.” The third relief represents 
Saint Denis, Saint Martin, and Saint Maurice 
holding the soul of Dagobert in an upright posi- 
tion in a sheet, with an angel on each side, and 
two others in the background engaged in choral 
salutation. That there may be a proper dis- 
tinction observed between soul and body, the 
figure of Dagobert appears of the neuter 
ender. At the very summit of the tomb, Saint 

enis and Saint Martin are shown on their 
knees before Abraham, praying him to receive 
the ransomed soul into his bosom. On each 
side of the entire monument, as if supporting 
the ogive, are Queen Nantilda, the wife of 
Dagobert, and his son, Clovis the Second, who, 
like his father, was one of the benefactors of 
the abbey church ; and his example was followed 
by Thierry the Third, Pepin-le-Bref, and Charle- 
magne. ‘The latter, indeed, in the year 775, 
made magnificent additions. After the great 
king, all those of the third race, Hugh Capet 
and Saint Louis in particular, delighted in orna- 
menting the shrine of the apostle of the Gauls. 
The first building, of which mention has been 
made, bore the designation of Saint Denis de 
P Estrée, and the concourse of pilgrims soon 
created a village round it, which village, in 
the reign of Louis-le-Jeune, grew into a town 
of tolerable size, so that, seeing the church 
did not suffice for the wants of the faithful, 
the celebrated Suger, twenty-sixth abbot from 
the foundation, resolved to build a larger on 
the same site, and for this purpose pulled 
down the additions made by Charlemagne, 
constructed the nave, finished the principal 
—_ began the two towers, and raised three 
ateral oratories, which were dedicated to Saint 
Romain, Saint Hippolyte, and Saint Nicolas, 





the last of whom, the patron of thieves, sailors, 
and little children, always contrived to come in 
for a good share of what was going on in the 
shape of dedication. The work of Suger was 
completed by Saint Louis, who resolved that the 
place of sepulture of the kings of France, ir- 
regularly chosen up to his reign, should be irre- 
vocably fixed at Saint Denis, and thus, of the 
present edifice, all that is above ground is the 
construction of the son of Blanche of Castile, 
while the crypt belongs to the first foundation. 
As amodern writer justly says, the abbey church 
of Saint Denis is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the architecture of the thirteenth 
century now remaining in France. “It is a 
regular cruciform building, with double aisles 
andacircular eastend. Its total length is three 
hundred and ninety feet ; breadth, one hundred 
feet ; and height of vaulting, eighty feet. Both 
the nave and choir, with the transepts, have a 
light triporium gallery and clerestory windows, 
with the curves of the arches curiously adapted 
to the vaulting. At the eastern end of the choir 
is a beautiful lady chapel, containing specimens 
of ancient and modern stained glass. Of the 
exterior of the church, the most remarkable 
features are the curious pinnacles that crown 
the buttresses of the aisles, the spire and pin- 
nacles of the western tower, and the richly- 
sculptured doorway of the northern transept. 
It would be lése-majesté to this noble struc- 
ture to leave unnoticed the monuments by which 
it was once, and happily is again adorned ; we 
shall, therefore, give a slight notice of the prin- 
cipal amongst them. There are three, belonging 
to the same period of art, which at once attract 
attention. These are the tombs of Louis the 
Twelfth and Anne of Brittany, of Francis the 
First and Claude of France, and of Henry the 
Second and Catherine de’ Medici. On the same 
side with the monument to Dagobert, rises in 
white marble, the work of the famous Italian, 
Paolo Poncio, the memorial of “the Father of 
his country,” and his beautiful Breton wife. The 
effigies of Louis the Twelfth and his queen are 
represented on a cenotaph surrounded by twelve 
arches, ornamented with charming arabesques, 
beneath which are placed statues of the twelve 
apostles, admirable for design, attitude, and 
execution. The whole rests upon a pedestal en- 
riched with bas-reliefs, representing the battles 
fought in Italy in the reign of Louis, including 
that of Agnadel, and the king’s entry into Milan. 
Above the cornice are kneeling statues of Louis 
and Anne. The whole is a splendid work of art, 
inferior only to the tomb raised by Anne herself 
to the memory of her father and mother, Francis 
the Second the last Duke of Brittany, and Mar- 
guerite de Foix, in the cathedral of Saint Pierre 
at Nantes. Close beside the monument to 
Louis and the duchess-queen is that of Henry 
the Second and the treacherous Catherine, whose 
efligies, in white marble, stretched on a couch, 
are from the designs of Philip Delorme, executed 
by Germain Pilon. The drapery of Catherine’s 
dress is exquisitely wrought, and the likeness of 


the wily Italian is held to be more authentic 
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than many of her frequently painted portraits. 
The tomb itself is fourteen feet high by ten 
broad, and twelve and a half long: it is adorned 
with twelve composite columns of dark blue 
marble, and twelve white marble pilasters ; at 
the angles are bronze figures representing the 
cardinal virtues, all of which were wanting to 
the characters of the originals. On the opposite 
side of the nave, more sumptuous than either of 
the tombs just named, is that of Francis the 
First, and—in her lifetime —his neglected 
Queen Claude, who has bequeathed her name 
to the luscious green gage, of which tradi- 
tion says, she was very fond, having nothing 
else to be fond of. Primaticcio designed, an 

Jean Goujon and other artists of note, sculp- 
tured the details of this glorious specimen of 
the Rennaissance. The effigies of the royal dead 
repose upon a superb cenotaph, ornamented 
with a frieze representing the battles of Ma- 
rignan and Croisolles, and above the cenotaph 
is reared a grand arch covered with arabesques 
and bas-reliefs; sixteen fluted Ionic columns 
support the entablature, above which in white 
marble, appear, in a kneeling attitude, the statues 
of Francis and Claude and their three children. 
As this description is not intended to answer 
the purpose of a guide-book, let us pass over 
the decorated memorial columns, bronze doors, 
and other ornamental work, to come to the royal 
vaults, where lie the empty coffins of the dis- 
interred Bourbons, some of which, covered 
with violet-coloured velvet, and shining with 
gold or silver, rest upon iron bars. The crypt 
contains many monuments of the kings of the 
first and second races ; the most remarkable of 
which are the marble sarcophagus in which 
Charlemagne was interred at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
a marble statue of that monarch; five statues 
in stone of Louis the First, Charles the Second, 
Louis the Second, Charles the Third, and Charles 
the Fourth ; and cenotaphs (some of them with 
statues) of Charles Martel; Pepin le Bref and 
Queen Bertha; Carloman, son of Pepin; Louis 
and Carloman, sons of Louis le Bégue; and 
Endes, Count of Paris. Next come the monu- 
ments of the Bourbon dynasty, consisting of 
cenotaphs, with one or two statues in stone or 
marble. The following is their order: Hugues 
Capet; Robert le Pieux, and Constance d’ Arles, 
his queen; Constance of Castile, queen of 
Louis the Seventh; Henry the First; Louis 
the Sixth; Philip Augustus ; Louis the Eighth. 
The chapel of St. Louis is very remarkable ; it 
contains figures and busts which are painted 
and gilt; the busts are, St. Louis and Margue- 
» rite, his queen; and the statues, the Count de 
Nevers and Robert de Clermont, his two sons. 
The other more remarkable cenotaphs are those 
of Queen Blanche ; Philippe le Hardi ; Charles, 
King of Sicily, brother to St. Louis ; Philippe 
le Bel ; Louis the Tenth ; Blanche, daughter of 
St. Louis; Philippe le Long; Charles le Bel; 
Jeanne de Navarre, daughter of Louis le Hutin; 
Charles d’Alengon, brother of Philippe the 
Sixth; Philippe the Sixth; Jean R Bon ; 





Jeanne de Bourgogne, queen of Charles the 








Sixth ; Charles the Fifth; Marguerite, daughter 
of Philippe le Long; Charles the Sixth, and 
Isabeau de Baviére, his queen; and Charles the 
Seventh, their son. This list might be ex- 
tended, but it is long enough already, and only 
given to show who the tenants were whom the 
mob of Paris so rudely disturbed. Yet one 
more worthy, perhaps the worthiest of all, must 
not be omitted—one of Froissart’s most famous 
heroes—the Constable Du Guesclin, who lives 
again in marble, though his heart lies far away, 
buried in the church of St. Sauveur at Dinan in 
Brittany, whither it had been removed from the 
old church of the Jacobins in that town, long 
since destroyed. It was reserved for Jacobins of 
another kind to evince the respect they felt for 
the mighty warrior, Turenne, also, was among 
the illustrious dead, and a figment invented by 
the old Swiss who used to show the monuments, 
set forth that his remains were saved from 
cremation by order of Robespierre! He, who, 
in his lust for blood, spared neither sex nor age, 
was not very likely to be moved to sympathy 
for the great soldier of Louis the Fourteenth ! 
But a very iniperfect idea of the contents of 
Saint Denis would be obtained were what was 
termed “le trésor de Abbaye” omitted from 
this enumeration. This “trésor” was composed 
of reliquaries, sacred vases, precious metals, and 
royal ornaments of the greatest value, and rich 
as other churches were in objects of the same 
description, Saint Denis passed for the richest 
in France. To say nothing of the relics of 
saints, which were of all sorts, enshrined in gold 
and silver, were to be seen:—the sceptre of Dago- 
bert, of solid gold, enamelled, with an ornament 
at one extremity representing an eagle bearing a 
young man (probably the + 9 of Ganymede) ; 
the throne of gilt bronze of the same king (now 
in the Imperial Library in Paris), supposed to be 
the workmanship of Saint Eloi, modern imita- 
tions of which have been widely distributed ; 
the crown of Charlemagne (which long served 
to crown the kings of France), his sceptre, 
adorned with a fleur-de-lys, his hand-of-justice, 
his sword and his spurs, all of gold, and en- 
riched with precious stones; an enamelled 
brooch, set with jewels, which fastened the 
mantle of Saint Louis, and the hand-of-justice, 
on which he probably leant when he sat im judg- 
ment under the oak of Vincennes, as well as the 
sword he wore in the crusade to Damietta, 
where he died, and the ring he used as his seal, 
a magnificent sapphire, on which was engraved 
the head of the king, with the letters S. L. 
(Sigillum Ludovici); the agate chalice and 
serpentine patena of the celebrated Abbot Suger, 
to whom not only Saint Denis, but all France, 
was so deeply indebted; the crown of Queen 
Jeanne d’Evreux, the wife of Charles the Fourth, 
which, up to the time when the ceremony was 
discontinued (Marie de Medicis being the last 
so honoured), was used for the coronation of the 
French queens; the sword of the Maid of 
Orleans; the crowns and sceptres of Henry the 
Fourth, and of the four kings after aim who 
bore the name of Louis; and, finally, that 
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famous banner, the Oriflamme of France, received 

(says tradition) by Clovis, as a gift from Heaven, 

and only unfurled when the King of France 

took the field in person, to the war-ery of 

“Montjoye et Saint Denis.” The heavenly 
ift was borne for the last time during the war 

in Flanders, under Philip of Valois, and an old 

inventory of Saint Denis describes it as a 

standard of very thick silk (sendal) split up in 

the middle in the form of a gonfalon, very old, 

on a pole covered with copper gilt, and having a 

long and sharp iron point. What became of 

the greater part of these relies—for not all of 

them were melted down, or, for their intrinsic 

value, otherwise disposed of—need not be told. 
Let us now come to the proceedings which, 

while they made an end of regal effigies and 

regal emblems, dispersed with every token of 

ignominy, the dust of the kings themselves. 

The Revolution produced many bad poets, but 

though their verse was, for the most part, 

execrable, it generally had a purpose, and the 

lines written by Lebrun, in 1792, may be con- 

sidered as having suggested the act of desecra- 

tion which faltbes the subject of this article. 

Lebrun, then, wrote as follows : 

Purgeons le sol des patriotes, 

Par des Rois encore infecté ; 

La terre de la liberté 

Rejette les os des despotes. 

De ces monstres divinisés 

Que tous les cercueils soient brisés! 

Que leur mémoire soit fiétrie! 

Et qu’avec leurs mines errans, 

Sortent du sein de la patrie 

Les cadavres de ces tyrans! 


And, in the following year, the Convention 
accomplished his desire, by their decree of 
August, 1793, when five days sufficed to rifle 
and demolish no fewer than fifty-one tombs, and 
violate the sanctity of more thana thousand years. 
In the tombs of hollowed stone of the earlier 
monarchs, very little worth notice was found. In 
that of King Pepin there was a small quantity of 
gold wire, nothing more, but each coffin bore 
the simple inscription of the name of its inmate 
on a leaden plate, and the greater part of these 
plates were much oxydised, and in a very bad 
condition, so that the names were, in many 
instances, nearly illegible. The plates, however, 
were not wanted for preservation, but, together 
with the leaden coffins of Philippe-le-Hardi and 
Isabella of Aragon, and the leaden roof of the 
abbey church, were taken to the Hitel de Ville 
of Paris, and there melted down, and cast into 
musket-balls. ‘The most remarkable object dis- 
covered was a silver seal, of ogive form, belong- 
ing to Constance of Castile, the second wife of 
Louis the Seventh, who died in 1160. It 
weighed three ounces and a half, and, silver 
money being out of fashion, was not converted 
into either cash or bullets, but found its way tothe 
municipal stronghold, and was thence transferred 
to the cabinet of antiquities of the National (not 
the Imperial) Library. Though only three days’ 
labour Were actually bestowed, the work of de- 
molition was, from various causes, suspended 





from August till October, but on the twelfth of 
that month it was resumed, and with renewed 
vigour the destroyers forced their way into the 
vaults of the Bourbons. 

The first coffin they met with, was one which 
might have demanded forbearance, had there been 
any forbearing spirit in the midst of so much un- 
hallowed ruffianism ; it was that of Henri Quatre! 
His body was in a good state of preservation, and 
his features were perfectly recognisable; the 
winding-sheet by which he was enveloped was 
also in good condition. For two days his 
remains were exposed to public view, and then 
they were remorselessly cast into the yawnin 
trench which awaited them. The samefateawaite 
the bones of Louis the Thirteenth and his descen- 
dants. The first-named monarch was recognised 
by his moustaches, and Louis the Fourteenth 
by his prominent features; but his face, that 
face which had received so much adoration in 
his lifetime, was now black as ink. To this 
complexion had it come at last! The bodies of 
his immediate family, and especially that of the 
Grand Dauphin—oh, grandeur'—were in a 
state of liquid putrefaction. The hearts of some 
of the princes were found under the coffins, 
encased in lead with enamelled inscriptions ; the 
lead was carefully taken away, the withered 
hearts were tossed with howls and execrations 
into the common fosse. On the fifth day, after 
having taken all the bodies, which were regularly 
interred in the royal vault, the depredators 
came, at the further end, to another coffin, 
placed on a stone bench about two feet from the 
ground, in a recess formed in the thickness of 
the wall. The situation of this coffin showed 
that it was that of the last king who had died, 
which always occupied the recess in question 
till his suecessor came to replace him. In this 
instance, the successor never came. As if open 
day were necessary for fully satisfying the 
vengeance of the revolutionary mob, eager to 
wreak their brutal fury on all the Bourbons in 
the person of the one, ill-called, “Le bien 
aimé,” the coffin of Louis the Fifteenth was 
dragged from the crypt to the brink of the 
trench and there opened. The body taken out 
of its leaden case, and swathed like a mummy, 
appeared to be in good preservation; but the 
instant the bandages were removed the royal 
corpse took its revenge on the surrounding 
multitude. It was, as might have been ex- 
pected, considering the disease of which the 
profligate king died, in a state of the direst 
putrefaction, and from the loathsome carcase 
came so pernicious an odour that all present fled 
from it in dismay. Atlength, in order that the 
Jacobin body-suatchers might complete their 
purpose, recourse was had to the firing of 
muskets, and burning of gunpowder to purify the 
air, and when the fumigation had lasted long 
enough, the blackened fragments of ne were 
hurled into the pit on a bed of quick lime— 
somewhat different that from the sumptuous 
couch at Versailles !—and quickly concealed from 
human senses. 

After the Bourbon vault had been emptied, 
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the resting-places of the kings of the House of 
Valois, who were buried in the several chapels 
of the abbey church, had their share of the 
general desecration. The first tomb opened 
was that of Charles the Fifth, the wisest and 
best of his race. Here, of the king himself, 
were found nothing but mouldering bones ; but 
the emblems of his state had survived him 
undimmed in splendour—his enamelled gold 
crown, his silver hand-of-justice, and a golden 
sceptre five feet long, surmounted by acanthus- 
leaves of silver gilt, shining as bright as when 
first it was given to the dead monarch’s grasp. 
In the coffin of Jeanne de Bourbon, his wife, 
many regal relics greeted the eye: part of her 
crown, a ring of gold, fragments of bracelets 
and small sllien chains, a distaff of gilt wood, 
almost rotten, and long pointed shoes, half 
destroyed, embroidered in gold and silver. In 
the coffin of Charles the Seventh, a singular 
mode of embalming became apparent, the king’s 
body being salehiied all over with quicksilver, 
which had kept all its fluidity. This custom 
was also noticed in relation to other embalmed 
bodies of an earlier period. The bones of Louis 
the Eighth, surnamed the Lion, the father of St. 
Louis, who died on the 8th of November, 1226, 
at the age of forty, were nearly reduced to dust. 
On the stone which enclosed his coffin was 
sculptured a cross in low relief, and within was 
found only a decayed wooden sceptre and a 
diadem, or band of stuff of cloth-of-gold, with a 
species of satin cap, tolerably well preserved. 

e had been wrapped in a shroud of cloth-of- 
old, beneath which was a dress of thick 
eather; and as his body was the only one 
thus encased, it is probable this mode of pre- 
servation was had recourse to that no unplea- 
sant odour might issue from it in bringing his 
remains to St. Denis from Montpensier, in 
Auvergne, where he died, on his return from 
the war against the Albigenses. The coffin of 
St. Louis was shorter and narrower than 
most of the rest, and none of his mortal part 
was found within, his bones having been taken 
out when he was canonised. In the course of 
their search elsewhere, no part of the abbey 
church being left unexamined, the ruthless ex- 
plorers came upon the tomb of Philippe le Bel, 
who died in 1314. His coffin was of stone 
lined with lead, and covered by a broad slab, 
traversed with thick iron bars. The skeleton 
was entire, and to one finger-bone still clung a 
gold ring: by his side was a copper-gilt sceptre 
five feet long, terminated by a tuft of foliage, on 
which rested a bird of the same metal. 

Next came the demolition of the tomb of King 
Dagobert, which had been in the abbey church, 
which he founded, eleven hundred and fifty-five 
years. It was upwards of six feet long, and the 





stone had been hollowed to receive the head, 
which was separated from the body, though, un- 
like the last of the kings of France, he had not 
closed his life decapitated. Within the tomb 
was found a coffer about two feet in length, 
lined throughout with lead, and containing the 
bones of “le bon Roi,” and those of his wife, 
Nantilde. A silken envelope wrapped the re- 
mains of each, which were kept distinct by a 
dividing board. On one side of the coffer was a 
leaden tablet with this inscription: ‘ Hic jacet 
corpus Dagoberti,” and on the other a similar 
tablet bearing the words, ‘ Hic jacet corpus 
Nantildis.” The queen’s skull could not be 
discovered, and it is probable it remained in the 
place of its first interment, Saint Louis having 
removed the bones of Dagobert and his wife to 
the new tomb which he provided forthem. The 
exhumation of King John, the prisoner of 
Poitiers, was the last act of the spoliators 
of 1793. 

It was all over now with Saint Denis, either 
as a place of sepulture or a place of worship ; in 
its roofless condition it was used as a market- 
house, nor did it resume its ecclesiastical 
character for twelve years. Napoleon then took 
an interest in its restoration, intending to make 
the sepulchral vaults of the Carlovingian line— 
for he recognised only the imperial house of 
Charlemagne—the mausoleum of the Bonaparte 
family. How that design was frustrated, every 
one knows. When the Bourbons came back, 
for the second time, in 1815, and had time to 
look about them—a privilege scarcely allowed 
them on their first return—Louis the Eighteenth 
began in earnest to restore the tombs of his 
ancestors and redecorate the time-honoured 
abbey church, which, after death, had been their 
asylum. He was the iast Bourbon king buried 
there, and at his funeral all the old customs at- 
tendant on royal funerals were revived ; but with 
these upholsterers’ details the reader need not 
be troubled. 
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